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Putting  Technology 


JAH  ©Digital  Equipment  Corporation  1994.  Digital,  the  DIGfTAL  Logo,  Alpha  AXP,  AlphaGeneration,  Rdb  and  OpenVMS  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Other  names  are  trademarks  or 

registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  SPEC  is  a  trademark  of  the  Standard  Performance  Evaluation  Corporation.  Digital  2100  Server  A500MPSPECInt92  performance  submitted  to  SPEC  on  April  12, 1994. 
HP  9000/H60  and  IBM  RS/6000  580H  performance  from  March  1 994  SPEC  Newsletter.  SUN  SPARCserver  1 000  performance  from  January  1 994  SUN  U.S.  Price  Book. 


To  You, 
It  Looks  Like 
A  Gray  Box. 
To  Your  Database, 
Greased  Lightning. 
To  Accounting, 
A  Great  Deal. 
ToThe  Competition, 

Godzilla. 


Introducing 
The  Digital  2100  Server. 

For  a  database  server,  it’s  deceptively  good-looking. 
A  sleek  unit  the  size  of  a  two-drawer  filing  cabinet  that 
processes  and  holds  mountains,  continents,  oceans  of  data. 
And  the  more  you  know  about  this  new 


* 


AlphaGeneration™  computer,  the  better  it 

gets.  Beneath  the  skin,  an  awesome  **»«.** 
Alpha  AXP™  multiprocessor  system  churns  through 
information  at  earth-shattering  speed.  Turn  it  loose  on 
Oracle™— or  on  Digital’s  Rdb;M  Informix®  INGRES? 
SYBASE?  SQL  Server™ or  some  other  popular  database. 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  move  mountains  of  data  this 
fast.  Faster  than  IBM?  Faster  than  HP?  Faster  than  Sun? 
So  fast,  it  sends  them  all  scurrying  for  cover.  And  SMP 
scalability  makes  the  2100  Server  even  more  powerful  as 
it  grows.  It’s  the  only  database  server  that  runs  UNIX? 

OpenVMS™and  Windows  NT? 
so  you  can  unleash  the  power 
right  now  and  enjoy  the  effects 
for  years  to  come.  You’ll  be 
walking  tall  with  your  finance 
manager,  too,  because  the 
2100  Server  sells  for  as  little  as 
one-third  the  price  of  comparable  systems.  And  it’s  backed 
by  a  3-year  warranty — the  best  RISC  system  warranty  in 
the  business.  Truth  is,  there’s  no  stopping  the  2100  Server. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  have  one  on  your  side? 

CALL  ""DIGITAL 


DIGITAL 

21 00  Server 
A500MP  (1  CPU) 

HP  9000 

H60 

SUN 

SPARCserver 
1000  (2  CPU) 

IBM 

RS/6000 

580H 

PROCESSORS 

1-4 

1-2 

1-8 

1 

SPECInft92 

124.0  per  CPU 

108.8  per  CPU 

60.3 

97.6 

1/0  (MB/sec.) 

132 

32 

32 

80 

INTERNAL  RAID 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

ENTRY  PRICE  (US  $) 

$26,900 

$76,000 

$46,700 

$66,400 

d  i  g  i  t  a  I 


TM 


To  Work 


WE’VE  CHANGED  THE  WAY  BUSINESS 
THINKS  ABOUT  NETWORK  PRINTING. 

No  more  stop  and  go.  Just  record  shattering,  high  volume,  on-demand  print  performances  every  time  you  call  on  the  QMS’1  2025, 
QMS  3225  and  QMS  4525  Print  Systems.  Clocking  in  at  20, 32  and  45  ppm  respectively,  these  speedsters 
are  absolutely  loaded  with  the  functionality  demanded  by  all  of  today’s  reengineering  efforts:  multiplatform 
compatibility,  connectivity  to  virtually  any  network  operating  system,  compatible  with  every  major  PDL, 
massive  duty  cycles,  software  loadable  upgrades  and  QMS  Crown™  multitasking  technology — features  that 
dramatically  speed  up  and  simplify  your  most  complex  print  requirements.  Designed  to  drive  down 
costs  as  fast  as  they  blaze  through  your  heaviest  workload,  any  one  of  these 


three  print  systems  will  finally  bring  data  center  printing  to  your  network. 
Call  800  535-8896  Dept  4019  for  more  information. 


For  service  on  QMS  and  other  products,  call  800  762-8894  (U.S.)  •  Q-Fax  800  633-7213 
E-mail:  info@qms.com  •  Canada  800  263-5508 

QMS,  the  QMS  logo  and  Crown  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  QMS,  Inc.  One  Magnum  Pass,  Mobile,  AL  36618, 205  6334300. 
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A  Hire  Power 

The  success  of  Gallup’s  selection  and  development  practice 
depends  on  its  ability  to  quickly  and  accurately  tap  years 
of  expertise.  A  new  strategic  system  and  a  client/server 
environment  provide  the  means.  By  Megan  Santosus 


FEATURES 


SECOND  OPINIONS:  MANAGING  I.T.  ASSETS  32 


Remote  Control 

When  a  company  decentralizes,  IS  must  decide  how  to  allo¬ 
cate  control  of  its  technology  assets.  End  users  in  the  field 
demand  some,  but  giving  them  too  much  can  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  IT  infrastructure.  Here,  one  IS  executive 
gets  advice  on  finding  the  delicate  balance  that  satisfies  both 
sides.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


Laws  of 
nature 

66 


UTSOURCING 


Low  Anxiety 

Ceding  control  of  any  part  of  your  systems  will  never  be 
risk-free,  but  companies  that  take  tight  control  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  can  stack  the  odds  in  their 
favor.  By  Mickey  Williamson 
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Taking  it 
outside 

56 


INTERVIEW:  MARGARET  J.  WHEATLEY 


Organic  Restructuring 

Recreating  the  enterprise  does  not  have  to  be  a  violent  act. 
Author  Margaret  J.  Wheatley  believes  that  organizations 
are  dynamic  entities  that  need  free-flowing  information  to 
thrive.  Reengineering,  she  says,  misses  the  point. 

By  Leigh  Buchanan 
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When  it  comes  to  implementing 
client/server  computing,  you  probably 
know  where  you  want  to  be.  What 
you  may  not  know  is  the  best  way  to 
get  there.  We  have  the  solution.  The 
Powersoft  ™  Enterprise  Series. 


Devised  right  from  the  start  to 
provide  the  ideal  tool  for  each  level 
of  the  organization,  the  Enterprise 
Series  is  the  only  family  of  integrated 
client/server  development  tools  that 
empowers  all  your  people  to  develop 
applications,  to  share  them  in 


whole  or  in  part  and  to  save  time  and 
eliminate  redundancy  by  building  on 
each  other’s  efforts. 


For  IS  Developers  there’s  the 
award-winning  PowerBuilder® 

Enterprise,  the  leading  tool 
for  corporate  client/server 
development.  For  Xbase  and  desktop 
developers  there’s  the  highly  afford¬ 
able  PowerBuilder  Desktop.  For 
savvy  end  users  there’s  PowerMaker™ 
and  PowerViewer  ™ . 


All  four  products  in  the  Enterprise 
Series  are  intuitive,  object  oriented 


and  Windows®-based.  Right  out  of 
the  box  they  give  you  more  function¬ 
ality  than  any  other  client/server 


Powersoft  Corporation,  561  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  MA  01742-2732,  (508)  287-1500. 

Powersoft  Europe  LTD.,  Thames  House,  1  Bell  Street,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  SL6  1BU,  United  Kingdom,  +44  628-34500. 
American  Powersoft  Corporation,  315  Alexandra  Road,  #05-03  Performance  Centre,  Singapore  0315,  +65  378-0140. 

All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


development  environment.  Teams 


hundred  partners.  Which  means  your 


of  professional  developers  and  end 
users  can  build  the 


existing  systems  are  supported  and 


cueHT/s&W*: 


innovative,  critical  applications  you 


need,  quickly  and  efficiently.  You 


also  get  tightly  integrated  support 


you’re  forever  free  to  select  the  tools 


for  multiple  databases,  not  to  men-  and  technologies  best  for  your  business. 


tion  comprehensive  reporting  and 


end  user  support.  As  well  as  the 


impressive  power  of  our  Watcom 


We’re  helping  tens  of  thousands 


of  developers  create  client/server  appli¬ 


cations  with  our  products  and  services. 


SQL  32-bit  relational 
database  engine 


Let  us  show  you  why  we’re  the 

world’s  leading  client/ 
server  tools  company. 
Then  there’s  our  Call  us  at  1-800-395-3525. 


Client/server  Open 


After  all,  why  merely  keep  your 


Development  Environment  (CODE),  head  above  water  when  you  can  be 


already  endorsed  by  more  than  one  standing  on  solid  ground. 


Powersoft 

Building  on  the  power  of  people. 


WHEN  YOU  GO 
HEAD-TO-HEAD 
WITH  A  COMPETITOR, 
WHOSE  SIDE  ARE 
THE  FORCES  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  ON? 


Comdisco  keeps  you 
on  the  leading  edge 
with  competitive 
solutions  for 
reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company’s  competitive  edge  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  technology. 
And  the  more  dependent  you  are,  the 
more  you  need  to  build  an  advantage  by 
reducing  both  skyrocketing  technology 
costs  and  increasing  risk  from  accident  or 
disaster.  With  comprehensive  technology 
leasing,  refurbishing,  remarketing,  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  and  professional  services, 
Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year  of  help¬ 
ing  Fortune  1000  companies  secure  their 


competitive  edge. 


FOR  A  FREE  INFORMATION  PACKET  CALL  1  -800-32  1  -  1  1  1  1,  EXT.5  2  5  6. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AND  RISK 


CIO 


Flexible 

technology 

24 


COLUMNS 


INFORMATION  REENGINEERING 


INSIGHTS:  AN  INFORMATION  MANIFESTO 

The  old,  systems-based  model  of  technology  development 
badly  serves  the  modern  organization  and  should  be  quickly 
done  away  with.  In  its  place,  CIOs  should  adopt  a  manufac¬ 
turing  model  whose  goal  is  the  development  of  a  flexible 
catalog  of  information  products.  By  Paul  Rostick 


GROUPWARE 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  CAUTIONARY  NOTES 

Lotus  Notes  is  on  everyone’s  lips  and  many  companies’  buy 
lists,  but  the  golden  rule  of  IT  management  still  prevails: 
Look  carefully  before  you  leap.  By  Tracy  Mayor 


Take  note 

78 


MISSION  STATEMENTS 


NOTEBOOK:  THE  VISION  THING 

Increasingly,  companies  are  using  vision  statements  to  ex¬ 
plain  who  they  are,  where  they’re  going,  and  why  customers 
and  employees  should  follow  them  there.  By  Anne  Stuart 


Looking 

ahead 

28 


FINANCIAL  CONSOLIDATION 


DEPARTMENTS 


WORKING  SMART:  CLOSING  ENCOUNTERS 

Monthly  financial  closes  were  a  protracted  nightmare  at  this 
wireless-communications  company.  Consolidating  the  re¬ 
porting  function  and  standardizing  processes  among  divi¬ 
sions  has  turned  that  around.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 
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'■LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


The  pages  of  CIO  reflect  the  climate  of  seem¬ 
ingly  constant  change  surrounding  information 
systems.  Since  the  magazine’s  debut  in  1987, 
our  editorial  group  has  consistently  reported  on 
information  management’s  impact  on  the  orga¬ 
nization.  Looking  at  our  feature  articles  in  this 
issue,  it  is  amazing  to  note  that  outsourcing, 
client/server  technology  and  the  concept  of  em¬ 
powering  the  people  in  an  organization  were 
barely  whispers  seven  years  ago. 

Our  cover  story,  by  Senior  Writer  Megan 
Santosus,  on  The  Gallup  Organization’s  move  to 
client/server  technology  explains  how  this  firm 
has  compiled  and  made  use  of  information  in  a 
way  that  creates  a  lucrative  and  innovative  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity.  (Please  see  “A  Hire  Power,”  beginning  on  Page  46.) 

Contributing  Writer  Mickey  Williamson  reports  on  the  various  ways 
in  which  IS  executives  are  managing  outsourcing  risk.  Far  from  run¬ 
ning  scared,  CIOs  are  becoming  tough  negotiators.  “Low  Anxiety”  be¬ 
gins  on  Page  56. 

In  our  Second  Opinions  article,  an  IS  executive  facing  decentraliza¬ 
tion  gets  some  expert  advice  about  finding  the  right  balance  between 
giving  dispersed  users  some  control  over  IS  resources  and  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  information  infrastructure.  “Remote  Control,” 
which  begins  on  Page  32,  offers  further  proof  that  IS  executives  de¬ 
serve  their  growing  reputation  for  management  sophistication. 

Last  month,  our  New  World  Order  CIO-lOO  focused  on  organiza¬ 
tions  at  the  leading  edge  of  innovative  management  processes.  Our 
interview  with  management  guru  Margaret  Wheatley  on  Page  66  con¬ 
tinues  that  train  of  thought.  She  exhorts  those  in  IT  to  consider  infor¬ 
mation  a  resource  we  cannot  live  without  and  asserts  that  access  to  it 
should  be  a  product  for  the  masses. 

During  the  past  few  years,  CIO’ s  editorial  team  has  evolved  from 
five  people  to  20.  We’ve  increased  our  frequency  from  once  a  month 
to  21  times  a  year.  Our  readers  are  a  loyal  group,  looking  for  provoca¬ 
tive  thoughts  and  innovative  direction  in  the  dynamic  world  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

The  mission  of  our  magazine  continues  to  be  the  same:  to  report  on 
the  ever-evolving  mix  of  trends  in  technologies,  management  issues 
and  strategic  applications  in  a  voice  that  IS  and,  increasingly,  general 
management  understand. 


By  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 
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I  NEED  NIDDLEWAIE  THAT’S 
OPEN,  POWERFUL  AND  SCALABLE.  — 


□  Please  send  me  your  FREE  White  Paper 
“Migrating  to  Client/Server  -  A  Case  for 
Middleware’’. 

My  company  uses  the  following: 

□  IBM  MVS,  VM/CMS  □  DOS 

□  IBM  AS/400  □  OS/2 

□  Digital  VAX/VMS  □  Microsoft  Windows 

□  Hewlett-Packard  □  Apple  Macintosh 

□  Wang  VS  □  UNIX 

Other _ 

I’m  planning  to  purchase  a  middleware 
solution  in: 

□  1-3mos.  □  3-6  mos.  □  6-12  mos. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 

(  ) _ 

TELEPHONE 


DATABASES  USED 

Information 

Builders 

CAM  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 


Printed  in  USA 


CI09194 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  1305  NEW  YORK,  NY 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


ATTN:  Product  Information  Center 

Information  Builders 

P.O.  Box  1461 

New  York,  NY  10117-1484 


Although  there’s  a  growing  number  of  vendors  who  claim  to  provide 
middleware  solutions,  choosing  the  wrong  one  could  have  disastrous 
results  for  you  and  your  company. 

Most  middleware  vendors  provide  only  limited  solutions.  Access  to 
only  certain  databases  and  computer  systems,  limited  support  for  new 
emerging  standards,  restrictions  on  network  protocols  and  new  deploy¬ 
ment  platforms.  Choose  one  of  these  vendors  and  your  open  computing 
environment  today  will  become  your  closed  environment  tomorrow. 

INTRODUCING  EDA/SQL®  RELEASE  3 

Information  Builders’  new  EDA/SQL  Release  3  gives  you  the 
flexibility  to  set  your  own  standards  for  truly  open  client/server 
computing...  both  today  and  in  the  future. 

Whether  you  want  to  retrieve,  join  or  update  data,  we  guarantee 
transparent  SQL  access  to  virtually  any  database  -  both  relational  and 
legacy  -  across  more  than  35  computer  platforms.  We  support  more 


front-end  tools  than  any  other  middleware  vendor  and  let  you  choose 
from  today’s  most  popular  communications  options. We  provide  copy 
management  facilities  for  replicating  data  located  in  over  60  file 
formats.  And  we  offer  complete  compliance  to  new  and  de  facto  open 
standards  such  as  ODBC,  DB-Lib,  X/Open,  and  DCE. 

EDA/SQL  Release  3  gives  you  unrivaled  performance  for  OLTP 
and  DSS  applications.  Special  query  optimization  features  provide  fast, 
efficient  distributed  processing.  And  our  unique  SmartMode™  option 
prevents  expensive  runaway  queries.  Best  of  all,  EDA/SQL  Release  3 
comes  with  a  new  pricing  structure  that  offers  the  best  price/ 
performance  value  in  the  industry. 

Bottom  line,  EDA/SQL  middleware  is  the  only  choice  for  open 
client/server  computing  today  and  tomorrow.  The  other  choice. . . 
how  about  an  open  office? 

For  more  information,  to  attend  a  FREE  seminar  or  to  receive  a 
FREE  White  Paper,  "Migrating  to  Client/Server  -  A  Case  for  Middleware” 


CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 

m  EDA/SQL 

‘There’s  no  middle  ground  on  middleware’ 


Information 

Builders 


EDA/SQL  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  I OOO I 


CHOOSE  THE 


WRONG  MIDDLEWARE 


AND  THIS 


COULD  R  YOUR  NEXT 


Information  Solutions 


©1994  AT&T 


Capturing,  analyzing  and  gaining  insight  from  customer 
information  is  a  sure-fire  way  to  drive  up  die  company  stock. 
Not  to  mention  the  MIS  director’s. 

Fact  is,  when  senior  executives,  sales  and  marketing, 
product  development  and  distribution  people  have  access 
to  the  right  customer  information,  dieir  ability  to  outpace  die 
competition  increases  significantly 

Of  course,  other  companies  talk  about  focusing  on  the 
customer.  But  our  heritage  lets  us  do  more  than  talk. 

It  means  we’re  the  world  leader  in  capturing  customer 
data.  From  point-of-service  terminals,  ATMs,  PCs,  you 
name  it.  And  because  our  systems  are  industry  standard, 
open  architecture,  they  fit  right  in  with  whatever  you’re 
running  now 

But  what  good  is  collecting  customer  data  if  you  can’t 
do  anything  with  it?  Our  decision  enabling  solutions  include 
scalable  platforms  ranging  from  mobile  and  desktop  PCs  to 
servers.  From  symmetric  multi-processors  to  massively  parallel 
processors.  Giving  you  a  smooth  and  easy  upgrade  path. 
And  protecting  your  investment  as  your  needs  grow 
A  Get  IX  Move  IX  Use  IT™  solution  lets  you  coordinate 
all  your  customer  information  resources.  With  a  service 
team  experienced  in  planning,  designing,  implementing  and 
managing  large  scale  databases  and  global  networks. 

Find  out  how  a  Get  IX  Move  IX  Use  IT  Customer 
Focused  Solution  can  help  your  company  help  its  customers. 
There’s  one  tailored  to  your  industry  and  your  company 
Call  1  800  579-5722.  We’ll  tell  you  more. 


AT&T  Customer 
Focused  Solutions. 
Tlirning  information 
into  understanding. 


Now  that  NCR  and  AT&T  are  one,  computing 
and  communications  have  come  together  to  help  you 
get,  move,  and  use  information. 


^  AT&T 

—  Global  Information 
Solutions 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Every  time  September  comes  around,  I  get 
nostalgic.  In  September  1987,  we  launched 
CIO  Magazine  and  CIO  Publishing  Inc.  was 
born. 

What  has  happened  since  then  has  been 
remarkable.  The  position  of  the  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  has  become  a  regular  fixture 
not  only  in  the  corporate  arena  but  in  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well.  An  enterprisewide  strategy 
for  information  technology,  which  was  un¬ 
heard  of  in  the  early  ’80s,  is  the  mandate  for 
all  CIOs  today.  In  just  seven  years,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  CIO  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
management  team  has  surpassed  even  my  original  vision. 

In  keeping  with  this  evolving  trend,  you  may  have  noticed  a  slight 
change  to  our  corporate  name.  We  have  redubbed  ourselves  CIO 
Communications  Inc.  to  reflect  our  growing  commitment  to  providing 
even  more  information  and  services  to  IS  executives  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  partners.  The  reason?  CIO  Communications  wants  to  become 
your  No.  1  information  source  to  help  you  do  your  job  more  effective¬ 
ly  and  enhance  your  career  opportunities.  In  addition  to  receiving  our 
core  product,  CIO  Magazine,  you  can  also  attend  our  biannual  CIO 
Perspectives  conferences,  the  ROI*T  Executive  Retreat  and  the  CIO 
European  Symposium  (which  will  debut  in  June  1995).  In  the  past 
year,  CIO  Communications  has  also  teamed  with  CNBC’s  weekly  pro¬ 
gram,  Technology  Edge,  which  has  featured  Marcia  Blumenthal,  CIO’ s 
editor  in  chief,  as  a  guest  commentator. 

CIO  Communications  will  continue  to  explore  innovative  methods 
for  providing  the  kind  of  information  you  need.  Thank  you  for  your 
support  these  past  seven  years  and  for  your  continuing  support  today. 


P.S.  Mark  your  calendar  for  the  October  1994  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence.  Jim  Wetherbe  will  act  as  “master  of  ceremonies”  as  we  explore 
“IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization.”  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  take  place  Oct.  23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Please 
call  our  toll-free  conference  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 
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Stop  the  Presses! 

Futurists  and  publishers  agree  on 
one  thing:  The  publishing  industry 
is  rocketing  toward  a  technological 
revolution  as  profound  as  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  printing  press  550 
years  ago.  But  they  have  widely 
disparate  views  of  exactly  what 
shape  those  changes  will  take. 
Meanwhile,  industrywide,  man¬ 
agers  are  gearing  up  for  changes  in 
everything  from  job  titles  to  rev¬ 
enue  sources  to  how  they  gather 
and  package  the  day’s  news. 


Reengineering 
Done  Right 

Though  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  hit  the 
financial  skids  a  bit  later  than  its 
parent  corporation,  it  has  not  com¬ 
pletely  dodged  industry  fallout. 
The  financial  horizon  has  yet  to 
clear,  but  the  Canadian  subsidiary 
has  garnered  praise  for  leveraging 
leading-edge  management  tech¬ 
niques.  CIO  reports  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  reengineering  effort,  man¬ 
dated  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 
internal  users  and  the  downsizing 
pressures  of  a  volatile  industry. 


IS  in  Japan 

The  concept  of  a  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  doesn’t  really  exist 
in  corporate  Japan.  With  their 
consensus-driven  society  and 
corporate  cultures,  Japanese  exec¬ 
utives  say  it  would  be  difficult  to 
charge  one  person  with  the  varied 
duties  of  a  CIO.  But  many  have 
begun  experimenting  with  Ameri¬ 
can  information-management  sys¬ 
tems  and  methods.  Just  how  well 
they  implement  new  technology 
and  systems  will  be  a  significant 
factor  in  their  international  com¬ 
petitiveness. 
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It's  not  whether  you  win  or  lose,  its 
how  pathetically  slow  and  overpriced 
you  make  the  other  guys  look. 


It’s  not  their  fault,  they  wanted  to  be  faster 
and  less  expensi  ve  than  UnixWare. 

But  in  the  latest  independent  TPC-B*  Bench¬ 


UnixWare 


MS  Windows  NT 


Solaris 


mark  tests,  UnixWare 
achieved  unprecedented 
results  in  price-perfor¬ 
mance,  easily  beating 
MS  Windows  NT,  Solaris 
and  SCO  UNIX.  It  set  a 
new  record,  making  it 
the  most  cost-effective 
and  high  performance 
32-bit  application  server 
in  the  world. 

If  it  were  j  ust  fast,  that 

would  be  one  thing.  But  UnixWare  also  clearly 
demonstrated  new  highs  in  reliability  and 
recoverability  from  system  failure. 

All  this  should  not  surprise  you,  since  UnixWare 
is  built  on  the  latest  version  of  UNIX  System  V 
Release  4,  and  was  developed  by  the  same 
dedicated  group  of  overzealous  engineers  who 


created  the  original  UNIX  operating  system. 
And  UnixWare  is  versatile,  supporting  over 
2,500  business-critical  applications. 

To  celebrate  this 
thrilling  victory,  we’re 
slashing  up  to  70%  off 
the  list  price  on  a  conver¬ 
sion  to  UnixWare  from 
other  UNIX  systems. 
And  while  you’re  off 
upgrading  from  slow 
and  overpriced  to 
number  one,  we’ll 
be  quietly  working  on 
the  next,  world  record. 


UnixWare  stretches 
budget  dollars 
by  delivering  greater 
performance 
at  a  significantly 
lower  cost. 


And  the  competition  will  be  trying  to  recoup. 

It’s  so  hard  to  catch  up,  once  you’ve  fallen 
behind.  Which  is  yet  another 
reason  why  you  should  be  using 
UnixWare  now. 

1  NOV  E  L  L.  ~~WqAJ 

The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Network  Computing. 


Call  1-800-879-6168  for  a  FREE  copy  of  the  TPC-B  Benchmark  Report. 


‘UnixWare  test  results  from  March  28.  1994  for  a  single  Pentium™  processor  Compaq®  Proliant™  2000  Model  5/66-4200A 
running  OracleWare™  System-UnixWare  Edition.  Results  $433  tpsB  based  on  184.54  tpsB.  Other  results  detailed  in  TPC-B  Benchmark  Report. 
All  company/product  names  are  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


TRACKING  SYSTEMS 

ON  THE 

Button 

When  most  companies 
look  for  a  system  to 
automate  their  pay¬ 
rolls,  there’s  usually  no  men¬ 
tion  of  fruit  in  their  list  of  re¬ 
quirements.  But  for  Jeannie 
Lopez,  the  technology’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  endure  strawberry 
juice — not  to  mention  rain, 
mud  and  105-degree  temper¬ 
atures — was  critical. 

Lopez,  who  manages  the 
information  systems  for  Ue- 


sugi  Farms  in  Morgan  Hill, 
Calif.,  used  to  rely  on  old- 
fashioned  punch  cards  to 
track  the  earnings  of  the 
farm’s  500  piece-rate  berry 
pickers.  But  the  cards  got 
muddy  and  juice-laden  from 
handling,  crumbled  easily 
and  took  one  person  four  to 
six  hours  a  day  to  process 


timecards  from  the  day 
before. 

Today,  laborers  wear  a 
small  semiconductor  en¬ 
cased  in  a  durable  stainless- 
steel  button  that  attaches  to 
their  clothes.  After  each  flat 
of  strawberries  is  picked,  the 
field  foreman  touches  the  la¬ 
borer’s  button  with  a  wand 
reader.  The  wand,  which  is 
based  on  technology  much 
like  that  in  a  bar-code  scan¬ 
ner,  records  the  worker’s 
name  and  registers  the  work 
done.  At  the  end  of  each  day, 
all  the  information  in  the 
wand  is  transferred  to  the  of¬ 
fice’s  386-based  PC.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  payroll 
checks  take  just  two 
hours  to  print. 

Lopez  invested 
$10,000  in  the  system, 
which  she  figures  will 
pay  for  itself  within  a 
year.  The  systems 
integrator  was  Agri¬ 
cultural  Data  Systems 
in  Laguna  Nigel,  Calif. 
As  of  mid-1994,  the 
integrator  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  technology 
to  40  farms  with  over 
35,000  laborers  in 
California  and  Florida, 
according  to  co¬ 
founder  Carl  Gennaro. 

The  underlying 
computer-on-a-chip 
comes  from  Dallas 
Semiconductor  Corp. 
The  technology  is 
particularly  well-suited  to 
environments  such  as  agri¬ 
culture,  where  bar-code 
technology  has  proven  too 
delicate,  but  applications 
span  a  very  broad  range.  For 
example,  attendees  at  the 
North  American  Materials 
Handling  trade  show  were 
given  badges  that  included 


the  chip.  To  request  more  in¬ 
formation  at  a  vendor’s 
booth,  they  could  simply 
touch  their  badge  to  a  reader, 
and  information  that  had 
been  encoded  onto  it — in¬ 
cluding  their  name,  address 
and  phone  number — would 
be  recorded.  By  the  end  of 
the  show,  the  vendor  had  a 
database  of  genuine 


prospects  to  whom  it  could 
send  additional  materials. 

Another  user  is  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  which  is  test¬ 
ing  the  technology  in  select¬ 
ed  areas  by  installing  the 
buttons  on  mailboxes.  Postal 
carriers  touch  a  reader  to 
each  box  they  service,  and 
the  system  alerts  them  if 
they  have  missed  one.  Other 


Goods  for 
the  Good 

Virtue  may  be  its  own 
reward,  but  for  those 
who  want  more,  there’s 
now  some  external  moti¬ 
vation  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Symantec  Corp.  will 
give  free  copies  of  The  Noi 
Utilities  8.0  and  The  Norton  AntiVirus  3.0  to  operators  of  bul¬ 
letin-board  systems  who  post  a  code  of  ethics.  The  giveaway  is 
in  support  of  the  National  Computer  Ethics  and  Responsibilities 
Campaign  (NCERC),  an  effort  to  promote  ethical  computing  and 
information  practices. 

“As  a  society,  we  don’t  yet  have  a  gut  feeling  for  what’s  right 
or  wrong  in  terms  of  using  computers,”  explains  Peter  Tippett, 
the  director  of  security  and  enterprise  products  at  Symantec. 
“We  need  to  educate  users  to  exercise  good  judgment  and  think 
about  the  consequences  of  their  actions.” 

A  dozen  ready-made  codes  of  ethics  are  currently  available  on 
the  NCERC  CompuServe  Forum  (GO  CIS:CETHICS)  or  on  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Creations  Bulletin  Board  (508  368-7139). 

To  qualify  for  the  free  software,  operators  must  display  the 
ethics  statement  prominently  on  their  bulletin  boards  for  at 
least  four  months.  The  software  will  be  sent  to  the  first  500  who 
respond  by  Sept.  30.  Requests  can  be  made  by  sending  E-mail 
to  ptippett@symantec.com.  ■■ 
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TONY  STONE  IMAGES/VINCE  STREANO;  ILLUSTRATION  BY  LAUREN  SCHEUER 


For  the  better,  of  course.  Add  value  to  re-engineering  efforts.  And,  create  a  sustainable  competitive  advantage. 
Today’s  CIO  must  do  more  than  simply  re-engineer  old  legacy  systems  to  newer  client/server  technology.  You 
must  convert  data  into  information  and  then  into  knowledge  about  your  customers,  prospects,  products  and 
markets.  Take  advantage  of  Acxiom’s  consumer-based  information  integration  services  that  bring  together  internal 
and  external  data  from  mission  critical  systems.  And,  a  selective  outsourcing  strategy  allows  you  to  off-load  tactical, 
routine  operations  and  stay  focused  on  strategic  activities.  itt  dlTliyWtfEilH  fl 

You  lead  the  way,  and  we’ll  help  you  make  it  happen.  Call  1 -800-9ACXIOM. 


301  Industrial  Boulevard  /  Conway,  Arkansas  72032 


Get  The  Ultimate  Client/Server  Reality  Check. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  how  24  major  companies  have  implemented  client/ 
server  solutions  has  just  been  completed  by  the  IBM  Consulting  Group.  Among  its 
enlightening  and  often  surprising  conclusions  is  a  management  model  based  on  real 
experience  that  can  help  you  leverage  client/server  technology  for  business  success. 

For  a  free  brochure  about  the  IBM  Consulting  Group  Client/Server  Study, 
mail  us  this  card  or  call  1  800  IBM-3333  and  ask  for  extension  “star’  803. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Type  business 

Address 

Phone 

City 

State  Zip 

□  Please  have 

an  IBM  representative  contact  me. 

CIO  9/94 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  40  ARMONK  NY 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


IISC  CLIENT/SERVER  STUDY 
IBM  CORP 
P0  BOX  22590 
TUCSON  AZ  85775-4402 
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Why  IBM  for  Client/Server. 

Client/server  computing  is  great  for  your 
people  because  it  gives  them  easier  access  to 
more  information.  It’s  great  for  your  business 

because  it  removes  barriers  between  exist¬ 
ing  systems,  giving  you  new  flexibility  to 
improvise,  to  reorganize,  to  reengineer. 

So  your  question  isn’t  whether  to 
explore  client/server,  it’s  what  to  look  for 
in  the  people  who  help  you,  and  here’s  a 
suggestion.  If  they  don’t  have  a  long  list  of 
references  in  multiplatform,  multi  vendor 
integration  and  if  they  don’t  have  solid 
knowledge  of  your  kind  of  business,  call 
someone  who  has.  Someone  like  IBM. 

We  have  more  experience  with  more 
kinds  of  platforms,  networks  and  industry 
applications  than  anyone.  So  when  we 
custom- tailor  your  solution,  we  can  be  more 
objective  about  your  options  than  singl  e - 
platform  vendors  and  more  aware  of  your 
needs  than  third-party  consultants. 

Also,  we  keep  careful  track  of  every¬ 
thing  we  learn.  Each  client/server  solution  is 
unique,  but  we’ll  compare  your  situation 
with  ones  we’ve  faced  before  to  give  you  the 
direct  benefit  of  real-world  experience. 
What’s  more,  we  can  help  you  at  any  stage— 
from  initial  consulting  to  implementation— 
and  we  now  have  40  IBM  Open  System 
Centers  worldwide  for  testing  multivendor 
solutions  before  installation. 

Nobody  wants  to  be  a  vendor’s  rehearsal, 
and  with  us  you  won’t  be.  We’ve  built  hundreds  of 
successful  client/server  solutions,  and  were  eager 
to  help  you  with  yours. 


For  a  quick  response,  ask 
for  extension  “star” 802  at 


1800  IBM-3333. 


TRENDLINES 


placement,  de¬ 
sign,  text  and 
colors  will  spark 
the  best  re¬ 


users  include  Ryder  System 
Inc.,  which  is  putting  the 
chips  on  its  trucks  to  record 
mileage  and  keep  mainte¬ 
nance  records;  some  gro¬ 
cery-store  distributors, 
which  plan  to  use  the  but¬ 
tons  next  year  to  record  the 
temperature  of  their  produce 
throughout  the  delivery  pro¬ 
cess;  and  law-enforcement 
officials  in  Ohio,  lumberers 
in  Chile,  bankers  in  Russia 
and  trash  collectors  in 
France. 

For  more  information,  call 
Dallas  Semiconductor  at  214 
450-0448.  M 


Shared 

Experiences 

s  children,  we  were  all 
taught  to  share,  but  it’s 
one  of  those  things  that  don’t 
always  come  easily — espe¬ 
cially  if  you’re  an  application 
developer. 

According  to  a  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  study  of  50 
Fortune  1000  IS  managers, 
only  40  percent  of  develop¬ 
ers  share  the  majority  of 
their  application-develop¬ 
ment  information.  And  those 
who  do  share  depend  on  in¬ 
formal  sharing  techniques: 
Verbal  communication  is  the 
primary  means  at  48  percent 
of  the  companies  surveyed, 
whereas  28  percent  use 
CASE  tools  and  16  percent 
use  repository  tools. 

“Developers  don’t  see 
enough  benefit  from  shar¬ 
ing,”  says  Bobby  Cameron, 
senior  analyst  at  Forrester’s 
Software  Strategy  Service. 
“They’re  already  overworked 
and  resist  the  extra  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  populate  reposito¬ 
ries  and  data  dictionaries.” 

Forrester  predicts  that 
over  the  next  three  years, 
decentralized  client/server 
development  and  global 
competition  will  combine  to 


push  information  sharing  to 
the  top  of  Fortune  1000  com¬ 
panies’  to-do  lists.  Large 
corporations  will  revamp 
their  approaches  as  they  co¬ 
ordinate  activities  across  an 
increasing  number  of  devel¬ 
opment  organizations. 

In  fact,  Forrester  predicts 


that  many  will  implement  an 
“organic  data  resource,” 
which  includes  a  fluid  infor¬ 
mation-sharing  policy,  a  glob¬ 
al  information  registry  that 
supports  sharing  between 
developers  and  users,  and  an 
information-access  backbone 
built  on  gateway  and  replica¬ 


tion  technology.  “The  end 
result:  Developers  will  be 
motivated  to  share  because 
the  information’s  inherent 
value  will  be  both  visible  and 
accessible,”  says  Cameron. 

For  a  copy  of  The  Organic 
Data  Resource,  call  617  497- 
7090.  ■■ 


has  developed 

a  three-dimensional  simulation  model  that 
shows  what  a  billboard  would  look  like  when 
viewed  from  a  passing  car,  allowing  advertisers 
to  test  viewers’  responses. 

To  create  the  simulations,  Reddy  uses  im¬ 
age-editing  software  from  Alias  Research  Inc. 
on  a  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  workstation.  He  first 


can  also  be  applied  to  retail 
stores  to  help  determine  the  most  strategic 
uses  of  such  variables  as  lighting  and  floor  de¬ 
sign,  he  says.  Reddy  doesn’t  yet  have  any  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  he  has  been  contacted  by  several 
billboard  advertisers  since  his  work  was  fea¬ 
tured  on  CNN  in  May.  He  can  be  reached  at 
706  542-3759.  H 


A  Passing  Interest 

Do  you  ever  find  yourself  driving  along  the 
highway,  wondering  what  in  the  world  the 
billboard  you  just  passed  was  advertising?  Bill¬ 
board  advertisers  have  long  been  plagued  by 
the  inability  to  accurately  predict  what  will  and 
won’t  elicit  such  responses.  Only  after  the  bill¬ 
board  was  up — and  the  money  spent — could 
they  begin  conducting  surveys. 

Now  there’s  a 
way  to  test  in 
advance  what 


transfers  a  videotape  of  the  selected  highway 
into  the  system;  the  image  of  the  prototype 
billboard  is  then  inserted  in  the  appropriate 
position.  Next,  the  software  automatically  ad¬ 
justs  the  billboard’s  size  and  proportions  to 
simulate  drivers’  changing  perceptions  as  they 
pass  by  it.  Reddy  then  transfers  the  completed 
simulation  onto  a  videotape,  which  he  can  play 
for  testers  and  observe  their  reactions. 

The  result:  Advertisers  learn  “not  in  general 
terms  but  specifically 

which  sign  would 
give  the  most  bang 
for  the  buck,”  says 
Reddy. 

The  approach 


sponse.  Srini- 
vas  Reddy,  a 
professor  of 
marketing  at 
the  University 
of  Georgia’s 
Terry  College 
of  Business, 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 


Two  Strategies  for  Client/Server 
Applications  Development 

Both  in  One  Software.. .the  SAS”  System 


Only  the  world’s  leading  information  delivery  system  gives  you  two  proven  strategies  for  satisfying 

today’s  client/ server  applications  development  needs: 

Empower  Your  User  Community 


The  SAS  System  offers  a  secure 
and  manageable  environment  for 
making  enterprise  data  available  on 
demand.  And  for  turning  that  data 
into  useful  business  information  for 
strategic  decision  making. 

Through  an  intuitive,  dynamic, 
and  data-driven  interface,  even  novice 
business  users  can  handle  the  most 
sophisticated  requests  by  themselves: 
ad  hoc  queries,  reports,  business  graphs, 
forecasts,  analyses,  and  more.  By  making 
the  SAS  System  your  standard  for  end  user 
access  and  reporting,  you’ll  empower  users 
to  satisfy  their  own  information  requests. 


Empower  Your  Applications  Developers 


With  more  self-reliant  end  users,  developers  are 
free  to  concentrate  on  implementing  client/ 
server  applications  critical  to  your  business. 

Here,  too,  the  SAS  System  satisfies  your  most 
demanding  requirements  by  supporting  an  iterative 
approach  to  rapid  applications  development.  Put 
strategic  business  systems  in  production  quickly... 
even  as  you  continue  to  develop  and  enhance  them. 
Object-oriented  tools  simplify  and  speed  development. 
And  support  for  multiple  client/server  models  (including 
distributing  application  logic  to  the  processor  best  equipped 
for  the  task)  provides  a  flexibility  unrivaled  by  “client  only” 
development  tools.  What’s  more,  the  SAS  System’s  portable 
architecture  means  applications  look  and  run  the  same  no 
matter  where  you  deploy  them,  desktop  to  data  center, 
preserving  your  applications  investment  over  the  long  haul. 


Take  a  Minute  Now  to  Take  Years  Off  Your  Development  Cycles 

With  the  SAS  System,  you’ll  improve  business  processes 
rather  than  just  automating  them.  Users  become  more 
independent,  developers  more  productive,  and  applications 
more  valuable.. .today  and  tomorrow.  For  a  closer  look  at 
the  SAS  System — and  to  find  out  how  to  receive  these 
applications  development  tools  for  a  free  evaluation — just 
give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 


M 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 

In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1994  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


MEASURING  I.T.  VALUE 

ANEW 

Metric 

System 

An  April  CIO  internal  sur¬ 
vey  ranked  reader  inter¬ 
est  in  14  management 
topics,  with  the  top  concern 
being  “techniques  for  mea¬ 
suring  contribution  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  to  corpo¬ 
rate  results.”  Given  the 
weight  this  concern  re¬ 
ceived,  it’s  not  surprising 
that  a  fellowship  of  CIOs  is 
taking  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands,  rolling  up  its  col¬ 
lective  sleeves  to  craft  a 
standard  methodology  for 
measuring  IT  value. 

The  idea  is  to  pool  the 
metric  experiences — suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures — of  the 
CIO  brain  trust  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Research  and  Planning 
Group  (CRPG),  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  IS  executives. 
Cross-industry  focus  teams 
have  been  meeting  to  come 
up  with  a  common-denomi¬ 
nator  definition  of  IT  value. 
Combining  the  best  metric 
elements  and  avoiding  the 
miscarriages,  the  team  will 
define  a  method  and  metric 
set  to  measure  IT  business 
value  in  any  size  organiza¬ 
tion  in  any  industry. 

Why  should  busy  IS  chiefs 
subject  themselves  to  what 
can  only  be  a  major  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  sweat?  It’s 
the  best  way  to  create  some¬ 
thing  that  has  a  chance  of 
working,  says  Richard  Arns, 
executive  director  of  the 
CRPG.  Consultants  and  aca¬ 
demics  have  a  broad  range  of 
experience,  but  nothing  ri¬ 
valing  that  of  the  120-mem¬ 
ber  CIO  group.  There’s  also 
the  lure  of  experience  ex¬ 
change  among  peers  in  the 


same  pickle,  something  not 
necessarily  available  from 
expertise-for-hire,  he  says. 

The  timing  is  right  for  a 
major  assault  on  this  peren¬ 
nial  problem.  Without  a  sin¬ 
gle  technology  leader  like 
IBM  to  show  the  way,  value- 
based  technology  choices  are 
more  confusing  than  ever 
before.  There’s  also  increas¬ 
ing  shareholder  pressure  on 
CIOs  to  justify  themselves 
and  their  budgets.  With 
more  of  the  technology  and 
costs  shifting  to  user  depart¬ 
ments,  these  groups  are  also 
being  called  to  the  mat  on  IT 
value.  The  CRPG  members 
expect  their  method  can  be 
applied  by  these  user-man¬ 
agers  as  well. 


The  team  plans  to  have  a 
methodology  outlined  by 
year’s  end,  with  pilot  imple¬ 
mentation  and  fine-tuning  to 
take  place  during  1995.  Arns 
knows  CIOs  reading  this  will 
be  skeptical  because  “so 
many  of  these  efforts  have 
gone  up  in  flames.”  But  re¬ 
liance  on  CIO-only  labor  and 
the  current  economic  cli¬ 
mate  will  help  this  one  suc¬ 
ceed,  he  asserts. 

Arns  invites  non-CRPG 
chiefs  to  call  him  to  share 
their  experiences  and  con¬ 
tribute  ideas  to  a  methodolo¬ 
gy  that  will  eventually  be 
available  to  all  interested 
parties.  He  can  be  reached  in 
Barrington,  Ill.,  at  708  381- 
9128.  M 


Views  from 
the  Top 

When  it  comes  to  the  CIO 
role,  the  perceptions  of 
top  executives  are  often 
worlds  apart  from  the  views 
of  the  CIOs  themselves.  A 
survey  released  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  Profit- Oriented 
Systems  Planning  Program, 
an  Atlanta-based  peer  orga¬ 
nization  of  IS  executives,  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  gap  between 
chief  executives  and  their 
chief  information  officers  on 
this  subject  is  as  wide  as 
ever. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the 
63  CIOs  surveyed  in  the 
study  said  that  business  acu¬ 
men  and  knowledge  of  the 


From  Glass  Houses  to  Glass  Cases 


ood  hardware  dies  young,  thanks  to  the 
rapid  pace  of  technology  evolution.  So 
what  happens  to  old  machines  whose  useful¬ 
ness  has  passed?  Some  are  donated  to 
schools  or  charitable  organizations;  others  get 
shipped  off  to  developing  countries; 
most  end  up  on  the  scrap  heap. 

Now  there’s  a  growing  nos¬ 
talgia  for  this  old  equip¬ 
ment.  Computer-history 
associations  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  around  the 
country,  and  com¬ 
puter  makers  are 
opening  muse¬ 
ums  devoted 
to  their  antiquated 
products.  What’s  more,  collectors  are  making 
some  serious  cash.  According  to  a  report  in  The 
New  York  Times  (April  17,  1994),  the  Apple  I, 
first  sold  for  $666.66  18  years  ago,  is  com¬ 
manding  prices  as  high  as  $12,000. 


Old-iron  aficionados  can  share  their  interests 
in  the  Usenet  news  groups  alt.folklore.comput- 
ers  and  comp.society.folklore,  or  through  such 
regional  groups  as  the  Computer  History  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  California  (CHAC),  the  Computer  His¬ 
tory  Association  of  Delaware  or  the  Historical 
Computer  Society  in  El  Paso,  Texas. 
The  CHAC,  whose  charter  is  to 
‘study,  preserve,  protect  and 
popularize  the  history  of  elec¬ 
tronic  computing  in  the  state 
of  California,”  publishes  a 
quarterly  newsletter  de¬ 
voted  to  the  topic. 

It  also  collects 
hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  documentation, 
and  hopes  to  open  a  major  computer-history 
museum  within  the  next  five  years. 

Contact  the  CHAC  at  3375  Alma,  Apt.  263, 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94306,  or  through  the  Internet  at 
cpu@chac.win.net.  ■■ 
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I  Sybase 

The  Enterprise  Client/Server  Company 


one  of  these  companies  is  using  Sybase. 
Because  Sybase  works. 

Sybase  delivers  on  the  promise  of  chent/server  computing, 
distributing  mission-critical  business  information  where  it's 
needed,  when  it's  needed. 

Right  from  the  start,  our  open  architecture  was  designed  to  solve  real-world 
business  problems -not  only  better  than  Oracle,  but  better  than  anyone. 

And  that's  made  us  the  fastest-growing  chent/server  company  in  the  world. 

To  find  out  why  86  out  of  the  Fortune  100  companies -including  all  10 
of  the  top  10-use  Sybase,  call  1-800-SYBASE-l,  extension  5612.  Ask  about 
joining  the  “ Real  World  Client/ Server7  seminar. 

You'll  be  in  good  company. 


Outside  the  U.S.,  call  (410)  224-8044.  ©1994  Sybase,  Inc.  Original  Oracle  ad  ©1 993  Oracle  Corporation,  reproduced  in  part  from  6/6/94  issue  of  Computerworld. 
Fortune  is  a  trademark  of  Time  Inc.  Other  company  and  product  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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EVE 


Information  Superhighway 
Summit 

Red  Lion  Hotel,  San  Jose, 

Calif. 

Sept.  26-28 
IDG  World  Expo 
800225-4698 

Tutorials  and  sessions  will 
be  presented  by  industry 
executives,  consultants 
and  academicians  involved 
with  networking  infras¬ 
tructure.  Topics  will  in¬ 
clude  comprehensive  re¬ 
views  of  technologies  and 
architectures;  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  role  of  tele¬ 
phone  networks,  cable 
systems  and  the  Internet; 
and  updates  on  early  trials 
and  test  beds.  Registra¬ 
tion:  $595-$l,395 

Understanding  ATM:  A 
Practical  Guide  to  ATM 
Services,  Applications  and 
Broadband  Technologies 

Boston,  Oct.  3  &  4 
Phoenix,  Oct.  5  &  6 
Data-Tech  Institute 
201  478-5400 

This  two-day  course  famil¬ 
iarizes  participants  with 
the  benefits  of  asyn¬ 
chronous  transfer  mode 
(ATM)  and  explores  tech¬ 
nologies  currently  avail¬ 
able.  Case  studies  focus 
on  how  some  companies 
are  using  ATM  services 


NTS 


successfully  and  how  oth¬ 
ers  are  planning  for  a 
smooth  migration.  Regis¬ 
tration:  $895 

Interchange  ’94: 

The  Summit  of  the 
Intergovernmental 
Enterprise 

Washington  Convention 
Center  and  Renaissance  Hotel, 
Washington 
Oct.  11-13 

Federation  of  Government 
Information  Processing 
Councils,  The  State 
Information  Policy 
Consortium  and  Public 
Technology  Inc. 

800  NTP-SHOW  (800  687- 
7469) 

A  mix  of  panels  and  groups 
will  work  to  identify  key 
initiatives  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the 
White  House  and 
Congress  on  the  use  of 
open-systems  technolo¬ 
gies.  Conference  break¬ 
fasts,  luncheons  and  din¬ 
ners  will  feature  speakers 
from  the  administration, 
state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  industry.  Inter¬ 
change  ’94  will  run  con¬ 
currently  with  GovCom 
’94,  The  Government 
Computer  and  Networking 
Forum. 

Registration:  $395-$695 


Pirates  of  the  Caribbean.  . . 
and  Elsewhere 

oftware  publishers  are  tired  of  picking  up  the  tab  for  every¬ 
one’s  free  lunch,  and  a  new  study  by  the  Software  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  (SPA)  illustrates  just  how  widespread  the  prob¬ 
lem  is.  “Thieves  last  year  stole  as  much  business  software  as 
McDonald’s  sold  ham¬ 
burgers,"  says  Ken 
Wasch,  executive  director 
of  the  SPA  in  Washington. 

Software  revenues  lost  to 
thieves  around  the  world 
totaled  $7.4  billion  last 
year,  he  says. 

The  study  analyzes 
software  piracy  in  1993 
by  country.  Among  the  big 
culprits:  Latin  American 
countries,  where  an  over¬ 
all  95  percent  of  business 
software  is  acquired  illegally;  Korea,  where  89  percent  is  pirat¬ 
ed;  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  79  percent  is  stolen.  A  third 
of  all  software  in  use  in  the  United  States  in  1993  was  stolen, 
but  because  this  country  buys  five  times  more  business  soft¬ 
ware  than  any  other,  that  amounts  to  a  hefty  $1.6  billion  lost. 

“We  find  that  as  per-capita  income  goes  up,  piracy  rates  gen¬ 
erally  go  down,”  says  David  Tremblay,  research  director  for  the 
association.  However,  he  adds  that  cultural  issues  and  enforce¬ 
ment  may  also  play  a  significant  role. 

To  confess,  point  the  finger  or  just  get  more  information,  call 
the  SPA  Piracy  Hotline  at  800  388-7478.  ■■ 


Nations  with  the  lowest  rate 
of  software  piracy* 


U.K.  &  IRELAND 

27% 

SINGAPORE 

29% 

UNITED  STATES 

33% 

Nations  with  the  highest 
rate  of  software  piracy* 


INDIA  &  PAKISTAN 

95% 

LATIN  AMERICA 

95% 

KOREA 

89% 

*Percentage  of  business  software 
illegally  acquired 


Source:  Software  Publishers  Association 


business  ranked  first  among 
the  skills  they  need  to  do  a 
good  job.  The  12  CEOs  sur¬ 
veyed,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  that  the  No.  1  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  successful  CIO  is  a 
broad  understanding  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Information  execu¬ 
tives  ranked  understanding 
technology  third  on  their  list 
of  critical  skills. 


CIOs  also  rated  relation¬ 
ship  building  with  peers  as 
critical  to  their  jobs,  whereas 
CEOs  didn’t  even  mention  it 
in  their  evaluation  of  the  CIO 
role.  Instead,  chief  execu¬ 
tives  said  they  need  CIOs 
with  stronger  leadership 
skills  who  are  successful 
players  on  the  senior-man¬ 
agement  team. 


This  gap  “is  nothing  less 
than  a  fundamental  discon¬ 
nect  between  the  technology 
executive  and  the  rest  of 
corporate  management,  a 
mismatch  caused  by  dispari¬ 
ties  in  training  and  tempera¬ 
ment,”  writes  Charles  Wang, 
CEO  of  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates  International  Inc.,  in  his 
forthcoming  book  Technovi¬ 


sion  (McGraw-Hill). 

The  disconnect  is  so  in¬ 
grained  in  corporate  culture, 
according  to  Wang,  that  we 
don’t  recognize  it  as  the 
most  profound  limitation  to 
productivity  and  competi¬ 
tiveness. 

For  more  information 
about  the  study,  call  404  455- 
0070.  H 
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Rampare, 


TDjUfv  Percy 

CLOSED  HIS  EYES. 


he  pictured  the  streams  of  electronic 
messages  that  now  ran  regular  slalom 
courses  between  the  home  office  and 


all  2,000  of  his  franchisees’  busy  loca 


tions;  like  tireless,  happy  ants  carrying 
valuable  morsels  from  picnic  tables  to  the 
nest  and  back  again. 

The  phone  bills  were  smaller.  There 
was  no  army  of  programmers  and  technicians 
hovering  over  a  blinking  hatchyard  of  leased-line  modems  and  mainframe-consuming  communications  software 
in  constant  need  of  tweaking,  tuning  or  just  one  more  patch.  There  was  only  the  contented  hum  of  the  new  LAN- 
connected  RemoteWare®  server  in  the  corner  of  his  data  center,  quietly  managing  this  virtual  reality  network  of 


©  1994  XCRM.KNKT,  INC. 


electronic  commerce  that  kept  his  telephone  silent,  his  desk  clean  of  the  uncontrollable  CIO  clutter  of  a  year  ago. 

The  company  had  leapt  up  from  its  corporate  coma  with  the  painless  electro-shock 
therapy  of  its  new  RemoteWare  client/server  system.  Suddenly,  automated  dial-up  communi- 


'AlWzVJS 


i — 

^ . - 


cations  sent  centrally  -  created  electronic  forms,  documents,  reports  and  mail  coursing  effort¬ 


lessly  through  once-clogged  arteries  between  corporate  legacy  systems  and  remote  franchise 
PCs.  New,  easy-to-use  applications  were  created  in  weeks,  not  months,  and  distributed  elec¬ 
tronically.  Paperless  ordering  became  a  reality.  Centralized  billing  made  national  account 


programs  a  source  of  new  business  for  franchiser  and  franchisee  ahke,  and  gave  Percy  more  than  one  night  such  as  this. 

Nights  in  which  the  CIO  of  a  large  corporation 
could  actually  put  his  head  to  pillow  at  a  reasonable  hour. 


FOR  INFO,  CALL  1-800-322-3366. 


close  his  eyes,  and  dream  of  ants  and  picnics 


and  RemoteWare,  with  the  smile  of  a  man  much 
younger  all  over  his  face. 


INSIGHTS 


An  Information  Manifesto 


The  old,  systems-based 
model  of  technology 
development  badly 
serves  the  modern 
organization  and 
should  be  quickly  done 
away  with.  In  its  place, 
CIOs  should  adopt  a 
manufacturing  model 
whose  goal  is  the 
development  of  a 
flexible  catalog  of 
information  products. 

BY  PAUL  ROSTICK 


We  must  completely  reengi¬ 
neer  the  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  process.  Physi¬ 
cian,  heal  thyself,  says  the 
old  proverb.  To  reposition 
their  organizations  as  agents  of  cor¬ 
porate  reengineering,  CIOs  face  two 
major  challenges:  Not  only  must 
their  organizations  lead  the  way  to 
corporate  reinvention,  but  they  must 
simultaneously  perform  self-reinven¬ 
tion.  Will  information  systems  orga¬ 
nizations  swallow  their  own  reengi¬ 
neering  medicine? 

Information  is  the  energizing  force 
of  the  modern  enterprise.  Yet,  para¬ 
doxically,  within  the  typical  American 
corporation,  this  powerful  asset  is 
mired  in  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
management.  Most  firms  have  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  individual  files  and 
databases.  An  audit  of  their  collective 
contents  would  reveal  that  under  the 
gleam  of  leading-edge  technology, 
corporations  are  operating  with  the 
information  equivalent  of  muck. 

Despite  the  enormous  resources 
expended  on  information  technology, 
true  information  management  has 


remained  elusive.  The  systems-ori- 
ented  approach  that  dominates  our 
management  of  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  work.  We  need  a  reengi¬ 
neered  information  process. 

In  decades  past,  when  the  first  or¬ 
der  of  business  was  automation,  a 
“technocentric”  focus — with  the  com¬ 
puter  as  the  automation  machine — 
made  sense.  Old-line  data-processing 
organizations  built  systems  that  auto¬ 
mated  American  business.  But  today, 
the  first  order  of  business  is  informa¬ 
tion.  Today’s  business  requires  a  com¬ 
plete  information-management  envi¬ 
ronment,  one  that  goes  far  beyond 
mere  departmental  automation.  We 
must  complete  our  transition  from 
business  automation  to  information 
exploitation. 

Yet,  the  information  focus  of  most 
organizations  remains  entrenched  in 
a  technocentric  model.  This  obsolete 
focus  diverts  us  from  the  more-fun¬ 
damental  challenge  of  designing  the 
most  effective  information-manage¬ 
ment  process.  How  can  we  use  tech¬ 
nology  to  enable  the  activities  of  that 
process? 

To  paraphrase  a  reengineering  fun¬ 
damental:  No  amount  of  technology 
will  fix  a  broken  process.  When  it 
comes  to  key  business  processes  that 
need  fixing,  few  are  more  broken,  and 
more  worthy  of  repair,  than  the  infor¬ 
mation  process.  And  the  solution  may 
not  rely  upon  technology  at  all. 

For  starters,  corporations  must 
abandon  hierarchical  management 
structures  and  functional  divisions  in 
favor  of  a  process-driven  structure. 
But  even  new  and  better  processes 
cannot  be  carved  in  stone;  if  they 
were,  the  organization  would  eventu¬ 
ally  find  itself  back  where  it  start¬ 
ed — rigid,  slow  moving  and  obsolete. 
The  corporation  of  the  future  must 
be  resilient  and  reconfigurable. 

To  have  any  hope  of  achieving  pro¬ 
cess  resiliency,  we  need  information 
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to  both  integrate  activities  and  liber¬ 
ate  them  from  the  constraints  of  time, 
place  and  form  that  systems-based 
processes  impose.  After  all,  a  system 
is  really  just  someone’s  best  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  set  of  departmental  activities 
and  the  data  to  support  them.  Howev¬ 
er,  rapidly  changing  business  require¬ 
ments  make  it  difficult  to  constrain 
business  activities  within  old  organi¬ 
zational  boundaries.  Continued  at¬ 
tempts  to  force-fit  a  business  into  pre¬ 
determined  systems  are  misguided. 

The  “Information  Factory”  is  a 
valid  model  for  the  completely 
reengineered  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  process.  It  fundamentally  rede¬ 
fines  the  IT  organization  in  terms  of 
the  product  we  produce,  the  process 
by  which  we  produce  it  and  our  use  of 
IT  as  the  enabler  of  that  process.  The 
idea  is  both  simple  and  radical.  The 
true  information  process  is  best  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  fresh  application  of  a 
familiar  paradigm:  manufacturing.  IS 
organizations  must  evolve  from  being 
clans  of  system  builders  to  become 
information-manufacturing  and  -dis¬ 
tribution  operations: 

■  The  product-design  process  in¬ 
volves  the  activities  of  designing  new 
information  products.  The  product 
catalog  is  compiled  based  on  the  real 
and  projected  information  require¬ 
ments  of  the  base  of  information  con¬ 
sumers.  The  information  consumers 
are  the  people  (and  the  automated 
functions)  currently  running  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Thus,  some  of  the  products  will 
be  meant  for  human  consumption  and 
some  for  “system”  consumption.  The 
process  must  support  the  design  of 
standard  off-the-shelf  information 
products  as  well  as  custom-designed 
products.  The  number  and  types  of 
information  products  will  be  as  varied 
as  the  needs  of  the  consumers. 

■  The  order-fulfillment  process  in¬ 
volves  the  activities  of  filling  con¬ 
sumer  orders  for  information  prod¬ 
ucts.  Consumers  must  have  a  way  to 
order  standard  and  custom  products 
and  to  further  specify  such  items  as 
special  packaging  and  shipping  re¬ 
quirements,  and  delivery  times. 

■  The  manufacturing  process  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  activities  of  assem¬ 


bling  the  various  kinds  of  information 
products  efficiently  and  according  to 
specifications.  The  process  must  ac¬ 
commodate  both  standard  and  custom 
products.  It  must  optimize  the  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  and  produce  quality, 
defect-free  information  products.  It 
must  be  adaptable  to  changes  in 
schedules,  processes  and  equipment. 


Today’s  corporate 
information  asset  lies  like 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
an  ocean  of  systems.  It 
should  take  its  rightful 
place  as  the  representative 
reality  of  the  enterprise. 


■  The  customer-service  process  in¬ 
volves  the  activities  of  servicing  and 
supporting  customers.  Areas  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  include  order  fulfill¬ 
ment;  product  support;  custom  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services;  and  consultation, 
training  and  general  information. 

■  The  management  process  involves 
the  activities  required  to  manage  the 
other  processes.  Besides  administra¬ 
tion  and  coordination,  the  manage¬ 
ment  process  must  oversee  related 
support  functions,  including  trans¬ 
portation,  logistics,  equipment  main¬ 
tenance  and  facility  maintenance. 

Attempts  to  directly  measure  the 
impact  of  information  technolo¬ 
gy  on  the  bottom  line  will  al¬ 
ways  prove  confusing  and  mislead¬ 
ing — because  the  relationship  of  IT 
to  the  bottom  line  is  indirect.  The 
real  value  of  information  technology 
is  tied  directly  (and  rightly  so)  to  in¬ 
formation  management.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  is  commonly  misunderstood 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  con¬ 
flict  and  confusion  surrounding  the 
heightened  debate  over  the  real  pro¬ 
ductivity  impact  of  IT. 

This  will  always  be  true  of  tech¬ 
nology.  No  matter  how  sophisticated 
it  becomes,  take  away  the  informa¬ 


tion  and  it  means  nothing.  This  is  not 
to  trivialize  technology  but  to  place  it 
in  an  information-management  per¬ 
spective.  There  is  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  exploiting  information 
technology  and  exploiting  informa¬ 
tion  via  technology. 

Because  the  Information  Factory  is 
based  on  a  manufacturing  paradigm, 
it  makes  management  issues  easier 
to  grasp:  Manage  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  production-oriented  in- 
formation-product  focus  will  help  ex¬ 
ecutives  develop  better  management 
and  measurement  practices.  Instead 
of  measuring  the  vagaries  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  ROI,  businesses  can 
measure  something  more  tangible 
and  more  valuable:  the  production 
and  distribution  of  information  truth. 

Until  now,  corporations  have  fo¬ 
cused  information-management  re¬ 
sources  on  the  system-development 
process — the  tools,  technology  and 
techniques  of  system  construction, 
configuration  and  maintenance.  But 
who  manages  the  information?  Who 
oversees  the  information  process? 

With  an  enormous  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy,  care  and  dedication,  IT  staff 
tend  files  and  databases.  The  issue, 
however,  is  not  one  of  files  and  data¬ 
bases  but  of  information  integrity 
and  reliability.  So,  the  question  should 
be:  “Who  is  tending  the  information 
truth  of  the  business?” 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  “incompetent”  people;  the 
indictment  is  brought  against  a  bro¬ 
ken  process.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  treat  information  as  merely  the 
residue  of  computer  systems.  To¬ 
day’s  invaluable  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  asset  lies  like  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean  of  systems.  In¬ 
stead,  it  should  take  its  rightful  place 
as  the  representative  reality  of  the 
enterprise. 

Thus,  the  challenge  before  U.S. 
corporations  (and,  indeed,  the  entire 
computer  industry)  is  to  refocus  on 
the  real  information  process.  E0 


Paul  Rostick  is  director  of  research  for 
Mentor  Group  Inc.,  a  Wayne,  Pa., 
firm  specializing  in  business-process 
reengineering  and  information  archi¬ 
tectures. 
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NOTEBOOK 


The  Vision  Thing 


Increasingly,  companies 
are  using  vision 
statements  to  explain 
who  they  are,  where 
they’re  going,  and 
why  customers  and 
employees  should 
follow  them  there 

BY  ANNE  STUART 


“Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish  ”  — Proverbs  29:18 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  has  one. 
McDonald’s  Corp.  doesn’t  but 
plans  to  soon.  A  New  Jersey 
county  has  at  least  50.  And 
every  Marriott  hotel  creates 
its  own.  They’re  vision  statements — 
also  known  as  “mission  statements,” 
“direction  statements,”  or  by  a  half- 
dozen  other  names. 

While  a  few  companies  dismiss  vi¬ 
sion  statements  as  too  simplistic  or 
too  trendy,  plenty  more  trumpet  their 
values  on  everything  from  posters  to 
business  cards.  Others  are  working 
feverishly  to  put  their  own  corporate 
hearts  on  their  sleeves. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  463  compa¬ 
nies  by  Boston-based  Bain  &  Co.,  vi¬ 
sion  statements  ranked  as  the  most 
popular  of  25  commonly  used  man¬ 
agement  tools,  with  94  percent  of  the 
companies  polled  reporting  their  use. 
And  it’s  not  just  the  Fortune  500 
types.  Faced  with  increased  competi¬ 
tion  and  tighter  budgets,  family  busi¬ 
nesses,  virtual  companies,  schools, 


nonprofits,  unions,  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  even  religious  orders  are 
trying  to  codify  their  organizational 
cultures  and  aspirations. 

As  it  picks  up  speed,  the  vision- 
statement  trend  has  also  spun  off  a 
new  industry:  consultants  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  crafting  lofty  manifestos,  of¬ 
ten  at  lofty  prices  (try  $3,000  a  day 
and  up).  These  consultants,  like  the 
organizations  they  advise,  don’t  nec¬ 
essarily  agree  on  just  what  a  vision 
statement  is.  They  have,  however, 
achieved  some  consensus  on  what  it 
isn’t.  It’s  not  an  ad  campaign,  a  laun¬ 
dry  list,  or  (necessarily)  a  public 
pledge,  neither  purely  abstract  nor 
totally  specific,  capricious  nor  carved 
in  concrete,  a  bumper  sticker  nor  an 
encyclopedia. 

So  what  is  a  vision  statement?  Bob 
Topor,  a  marketing  consultant  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  compares  it  to 
a  nation’s  constitution  or  a  politi¬ 
cian’s  platform.  Done  well,  it’s  a 
glimpse  of  an  organization’s  philoso¬ 
phies,  values  and  dreams.  Done 
poorly,  it’s  a  hollow  facade. 

Above  all,  an  effective  vision  state¬ 
ment  should  sum  up  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  past,  present  and  future — 
heavy  on  the  future — in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  “It  says  what  you 
do  and  what  you  are  striving  for,” 
says  Jan  Cook  Reicher,  president  of 
the  Market  Links  International  Inc. 
consultancy  in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  and 
author  of  a  six-page  guide  to  vision 
statements.  Houston  consultant 
Joseph  V.  Quigley,  author  of  Vision 
(McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  1993),  says  the 
final  product  should  answer  these 
questions:  “What  is  the  corporation 
today?  What  does  it  aspire  to  be?” 

It’s  true  that  there’s  little,  if  any, 
hard  evidence  that  companies 
with  vision  statements  perform 
better  than  those  without.  Still,  it’s 
common  knowledge  that  leaders 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JANET  ATKINSON 


with  long-range  vision  fare  better 
than  those  who  lurch  blindly  from 
one  short-term  crisis  to  the  next. 
Statements  crystallizing  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  goals  can  help  illuminate  the 
road  to  the  future. 

“I’ve  found  that  companies  that 
don’t  do  that  kind  of  thinking  don’t 
know  where  they’re  going,”  Cook 
Reicher  says.  John  Donovan,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  Cambridge 
Technology  Group  and  an  MIT  pro¬ 
fessor,  takes  it  further:  “If  a  compa¬ 
ny  does  not  have  a  vision,  it  is  dead.” 

At  the  current  rate  of  organiza¬ 
tional  change,  consultants  say,  com¬ 
panies  need  a  clear,  consistent  sense 
of  where  they’re  headed.  Vision 
statements  not  only  provide  a  road 
map  but  sometimes  serve  as  the  ve¬ 
hicle  by  forcing  leaders  to  zero  in  on 
priorities  and  core  values.  That  con¬ 
centrated  approach  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  important  aspect  to  crafting  a 
vision  statement.  “Focus.  Focus.  Fo¬ 
cus,”  says  Cavas  M.  Gobhai,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  business  consultant 
who  spends  half  his  time  helping  or¬ 
ganizations  draft  what  he  prefers  to 
call  “statements  of  direction.” 

Gobhai,  whose  clients  range  from 
the  town  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  to  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.,  says  would-be  visionaries 
must  first  determine  the  statement’s 
audience:  internal  or  external? 

Some  statements,  of  course,  cov¬ 
er  both  sides.  But  Gobhai  warns, 
“The  danger  is  that  in  making  it  rosy 
sounding  for  external  consumption, 
you  lose  the  internal  edge.”  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  strong  competitive  state¬ 
ment  might  motivate  employee  sup¬ 
port,  but  it  might  also  tip  the 
company’s  hand  about  its  business 
strategies.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wa¬ 
tered-down  statement  may  generate 
less  employee  enthusiasm.  That’s 
why  some  companies  create  sepa¬ 
rate  public  and  private  messages — 
no  problem,  so  long  as  they  don’t 
contradict  each  other. 

What  makes  a  vision  statement 
sparkle? 

Personality.  “The  best  ones  have 
a  clear  sense  of  uniqueness,”  Gobhai 
says.  “People  read  it — the  internal 
audience  especially — and  say,  ‘Right. 
I  can  see  myself  in  there.’  ”  Really, 


it’s  the  organization’s  soul.  That’s 
why  consultants  don’t  like  to  use 
generic  buzzwords  or  fill-in-the- 
blank  statements.  What’s  right  for 
General  Mills  Inc.  may  not  fit  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp. 

Collaboration.  Successful  state¬ 
ments  reflect  shared  values,  shared 
goals,  shared  dreams.  And  if  employ¬ 
ees  participate  in  creating  the  vision, 
they’re  more  likely  to  embrace  the 
finished  product.  But  if  it’s  a  man- 


“If  a  company  does  not 
have  a  vision,  it  is  dead.” 

-John  Donovan 


agement-only  project,  don’t  pretend 
it’s  negotiable.  Instead,  Gobhai  says, 
“find  the  highest  ground  that’s  still 
open  for  creative  problem  solving 
and  input.”  Senior  executives  may 
draft  the  overall  statement,  but  indi¬ 
vidual  units  can  determine  how  it 
will  be  implemented. 

Moving  content.  The  ideal  vision 
statement  inspires  pride  and  moti¬ 
vates.  “The  vision  must  contain  a 
strong  challenge,”  Quigley  says.  “It 
must  appeal  to  their  hearts  and 
minds.  Profits  are  not  enough.”  But 
it  must  also  be  credible  and  endur¬ 
ing.  Donovan  says  this  statement  by 
Australian  iron-ore  producer  Ham- 
mersley  Iron  Ltd.  pretty  much  says 
it  all:  “Be  the  company  that  every¬ 
one  wants  to  work  for.  Be  the  com¬ 
pany  that  everyone  wants  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with.  Be  the  company  that 
everyone  wants  to  own.” 

Brevity.  There’s  elegance  in  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  shorter  statements  are 
more  easily  remembered.  “Everyone 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  what  the  vi¬ 
sion  is,”  Gobhai  says.  “You  shouldn’t 
have  to  shove  a  three-ring  binder  at 
them  and  say,  ‘Figure  this  out.’  ” 
Consultants  differ  on  ideal  length  but 
generally  recommend  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  to  a  few  paragraphs — or  less. 
In  Vision,  Quigley  singles  out  Find¬ 
lay,  Ohio-based  Cooper  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  for  its  succinct  credo:  “Good 


merchandise,  fair  play  and  a  square 
deal.” 

Companies  that  want  more  words 
can  compromise  by  writing  a  short 
vision  statement  and  covering  other 
concepts  in  lists  of  principles,  values, 
goals  or  aspirations.  But  the  package 
should  stay  concise.  Example:  Gen¬ 
eral  Public  Utilities  Service  Corp.  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  uses  a  13-word  purpose 
statement,  a  24-word  mission  state¬ 
ment  and  a  list  of  five  values  and  26 
suggested  behaviors — and  still  fits 
the  whole  thing  on  a  wallet-sized 
card.  Levi  Strauss  outlines  its  mis¬ 
sion,  aspirations  and  preferred  lead¬ 
ership  qualities  in  about  one  page. 
Other  organizations  summarize  their 
messages  in  a  single,  formal  state¬ 
ment,  then  add  a  few  sentences  of  in¬ 
formal  elaboration  or  strategy.  Or, 
like  Somerset  County,  N.J.,  they  can 
develop  one  organizationwide  state¬ 
ment  and  separate  ones  for  each 
unit. 

Impact.  Finally,  the  statement  has 
to  mean  something.  There’s  got  to 
be  action  behind  those  carefully  cho¬ 
sen  words.  “The  end  product  is  not 
the  written  document,”  says  John  P. 
Kotter,  Konosuke  Matsushita  profes¬ 
sor  of  leadership  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  a  specialist  on 
corporate  culture.  “The  end  product 
is  to  have  your  employees  under¬ 
stand  where  you’re  going  so  they 
can  help  you  work  toward  it.” 

Of  course,  the  ability  to  turn  aspi¬ 
rations  into  accomplishments  often 
hinges  on  IT.  For  that  reason,  consul¬ 
tants  say,  CIOs  should  be  involved  in 
drafting  the  vision  as  well  as  enabling 
it.  At  McDonald’s,  where  a  “futures 
group”  is  developing  statements, 
business  and  technology  representa¬ 
tives  held  a  symposium  to  work  out 
the  IS  role  in  making  the  mission 
work. 

Quigley,  himself  a  former  CIO, 
sums  up  the  “visioning”  process 
with  a  natural-science  metaphor.  He 
compares  the  current  business  envi¬ 
ronment  to  botany,  biology  and  as¬ 
tronomy,  where  everything  either 
expands  or  contracts.  “We  have  only 
those  two  choices  in  business:  We’re 
either  growing  or  dying,”  he  says. 
“Vision  is  the  seed  for  growth.”  BEI 
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connect: 

to  be  united  in  a  relationship 


OpenConnect  Systems  seamlessly  unites 
open  TCP/IP  l  SIX  anti  IAS  architec- 
tures  with  proprietary  IIIM-SSA  legacy 
environments.  Today,  this  requires 
gateways,  terminal  emulators,  programmatic 
interfaces,  and  database  and  print  support.  OpenConnect  provides  these 
technologies  along  with  the  integration  and  support  services  necessary  to 
generate  competitive  business  benefits  for  our  clients  worldwide 

U  V  refer  to  our  ability  to  deliver  specialized  networking 
solutions  within  the  framework  of  the  bigger  picture  as 
an  "uncommon  specialization  "  not  elsewhere  available. 


Since  1982,  OpenConnect  Systems  has  consistently 
provided  the  best  enabling  technologies  and  services 
for  interoperability...and  we  have  a  riskf  ree 
migration  roadmap  for  the  future. 


Callus  to  find  out  more!  1  (800)  551-5881 


OpenConnect  Systems  is  a  registered  trademark  of  OpenConnect  Systems.  Inc.  All  other  products  or  services  mentioned 
herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1994  OpenConnect  Systems,  Inc. 


SECOND  OPINIONS:  MANAGING  I.T.  INVESTMENT 


When  a  company 
decentralizes,  IS 
must  decide  how  to 
allocate  control  of  its 
technology  assets. 
End  users  in  the 
field  demand  some, 
but  giving  them  too 
much  can  threaten 
the  integrity  of  the 
IT  infrastructure. 
Here,  one  IS 
executive  gets  advice 
on  finding  the 
delicate  balance  that 
satisfies  both  sides. 

SUBJECT 

MMI  Companies  Inc.,  Deerfield,  III. 

Industry:  Risk  management  and  consulting 

to  health-care  organizations  and 

professionals 

Revenues:  $160  million 

Total  employees:  375 

IS  staff:  30 

IS  executive:  Richard  Linden,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  and  services 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


ICHARD  LINDEN  IS  FACING 

a  situation  with  which  any 
concerned  parent  of  a  college- 
bound  freshman  can  sympa¬ 
thize.  His  firm,  MMI  Compa¬ 
nies  Inc.,  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
migration  from  a  traditional, 
hierarchical  corporate  structure  to 
one  of  decentralized,  cross-functional 
teams.  While  Linden,  MMI’s  vice 
president  of  information  systems  and 
services,  fully  backs  this  move  to  in¬ 
crease  the  company’s  competitive 
edge,  he  realizes  that  a  new  IT  in- 
vestment-management  strategy  may 
be  in  order.  Like  a  parent,  he  sees  the 
necessity  of  giving  users  more  inde¬ 
pendence,  yet  he  is  adamant  about 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  MMI’s 
information-systems  architecture. 

The  Deerfield,  Ill.,  company,  which 
provides  insurance  to  health-care  orga¬ 
nizations  and  professionals  as  well  as 


OBJECTIVES 

■  Effectively  manage  IT  resources  and  cor¬ 
porate  information  as  the  company  migrates 
to  a  structure  of  decentralized,  cross-func¬ 
tional  teams 

■  Avoid  the  chaotic  proliferation  of  end-user 
computing  resources  that  would  frustrate  IT 
investment  management 

■  Maintain  the  integrity  of  the  IT  architecture 


consulting  services  ranging  from 
strategic  planning  to  risk  assessment, 
will  ultimately  have  15-plus  teams 
grouped  into  three  geographic  regions. 
In  recent  years,  MMI  has  opened  one 
or  two  full-service  regional  offices  ev¬ 
ery  year  and  smaller  satellite  offices 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  so  Linden’s  con¬ 
stituency  is  growing  rapidly.  At  the 
same  time,  his  group  has  a  mandate 
from  the  board  of  directors  to  demon¬ 
strate  IT’s  return  on  investment  and 
to  ensure  that  all  IT  activities  support 
MMI’s  technical  architecture  and  IS 
strategies.  Therefore,  IS  must  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  is  being  invest¬ 
ed  in  technology,  including  less-tangi¬ 
ble  items  such  as  training.  Linden  is  al¬ 
so  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Research 
and  Planning  Group,  a  body  of  CIOs 
now  researching  a  standard  method  for 
measuring  IT  investment  value  (see 
Trendlines,  Page  14). 


CONCERNS 

■  How  can  we  continue  to  manage  the  IT  in¬ 
vestment  as  our  users  become  geographi¬ 
cally  dispersed? 

■  How  can  our  centralized  IS  staff  serve  the 
needs  of  distributed  end  users  and  still  reap 
the  benefits  of  purchasing  economies  of 
scale,  data  integrity  and  technology  compat¬ 
ibility? 
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Linden  has  already  taken  steps  to 
assess  the  value  of  his  company’s 
current  IT  investment.  He  has  worked 
with  MMI’s  centralized  accounting 
group  as  well  as  business-unit  heads 
to  come  up  with  a  total  corporate  in¬ 
vestment  in  technology.  To  ensure 
consistent  terminology  and  accurate 
budget  numbers,  the  IS  department 
sends  a  guidance  memo  to  depart¬ 
ment  heads  at  budget  time,  giving  ex¬ 
amples  of  computer  configurations 
and  possible  expenses.  The  real-life 
examples  help  cut  down  on  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  Linden  says. 

Having  arrived  at  a  cost-of-comput- 
ing  model  for  the  company,  Linden’s 
next  challenge  is  to  figure  out  how  to 
manage  his  increasingly  dispersed  IT 
architecture  and  resources.  Current¬ 
ly,  the  centralized  IS  group  has  strict 
purchasing  policies  and  guidelines — 
backed  by  MMI’s  senior  executives — 
that  enable  Linden  to  leverage  econo¬ 


mies  of  scale.  He  also  enforces  tech¬ 
nical  standards  to  ensure  compatibili¬ 
ty  and  uniform  maintenance  and  has 
centralized  corporate  information  to 
protect  its  integrity. 

“Can  the  structure  we  have  now 
work  in  a  team-based  organization?” 
he  wonders.  Linden  does  not  want  re¬ 
gional  team  leaders  to  feel  stifled  and 
rebellious  from  having  to  get  IS  ap¬ 
proval  on  expenditures  ranging  from 
hardware  to  consulting  services,  and 
he  doesn’t  want  to  handcuff  the  cre¬ 
ativity  and  independence  of  the  teams. 
But  he  knows  that  for  MMI  to  effec¬ 
tively  manage  its  IT  investment,  there 
must  be  a  corporate  approach  that 
supports  standards  and  cohesiveness 
across  the  organization.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  incorporate  stricter  purchasing 
procedures  and  data  policies  to  combat 
the  effects  of  end-user  diaspora? 

Linden  is  optimistic  that  a  closely 
knit  IT-user  community  will  help 
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maintain  order.  “If  we  move  together 
as  a  company,  we  mitigate  the  effects 
of  any  loose  cannons  who  might  try 
going  out  on  their  own,”  he  says. 
However,  Linden  would  like  advice 
from  veterans  of  decentralization  on 
how  to  spike  those  cannons  while 
keeping  users  happy. 


Richard  M.  Kesner,  CIO  and  chair 
of  the  reengineering  design  team,  Bab- 
son  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Mr.  Linden,  your  challenge  is  quite 
common  among  today’s  globally 
distributed  organizations,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  have  moved  to  a 
client/server  information  architec¬ 
ture.  Simply  put,  you  face  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  IT  capabilities  and  ser¬ 
vices  should  remain  centralized  and 
which  should  be  transferred  to  the 
control  of  end  users  in  the  field. 

There  is  no  one  correct  answer  to 
how  much  control  you  should  parcel 
out  to  end  users,  since  much  depends 
on  marketplace  dynamics,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  company,  the  nature  of  its 
business  and  the  technologies  al¬ 
ready  at  hand.  I  doubt  that  you  have 
the  time  (or  the  interest!)  to  control 
all  IT  components  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion;  I’d  say  you  should  divest  IS  of 
any  activity  that  can  best  be  done  lo¬ 
cally.  IS  can  then  focus  on  the  prima¬ 
ry  issue  of  creating  an  information 
infrastructure  to  drive  the  company. 

You’ve  already  made  a  good  start 
by  implementing  technical  standards 
at  MMI,  and  you  should  not  have  too 
much  rebellion  if  you  satisfy  the  top 
three  IT  needs  of  end  users:  access 
to  the  data  needed  to  run  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  easy-to-use  tools  at  the 
desktop  and  quality  output  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  media. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  your  stan¬ 
dards  should  allow  end  users  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  to  act  quickly. 
At  the  same  time,  you  need  to  limit 
options  so  that  users  can’t  mess  with 
things  such  as  compatibility  and  tech¬ 
nical  architecture.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  by  setting  standards  for  con¬ 
figurations  rather  than  specific  brand 
names.  For  example,  if  the  network 
standard  calls  for  a  486-based  client 


machine  with  12MB  of  RAM,  120MB 
of  local  storage,  etc.,  a  network-com¬ 
patible  network  interface  card  and  a 
particular  laser  printer,  the  brand 
choices  may  be  left  to  the  end  user 
without  jeopardizing  overall  IS  oper¬ 
ations.  Conversely,  if  centralized  IS 
has  negotiated  a  national  purchase 
agreement  with  a  vendor,  the  end  us¬ 
er  may  enjoy  a  certain  level  of  free¬ 
dom  in  selecting  the  final  system 
configuration. 

The  question  of  data  access  is  one 
of  the  biggest  potential  confrontation 
grounds  in  a  decentralized  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it’s  a  top 
priority  for  end  users,  but  giving 
them  complete  freedom  opens  the 
door  to  the  creation  of  redundant 
and  inaccurate  information.  It  be¬ 
hooves  IS  to  create  an  information 
infrastructure  that  satisfies  users’ 
access  needs  without  allowing  them 


to  fracture  information  into  ad  hoc, 
unlinked  databases. 

One  place  to  start  is  identifying 
the  elements  of  the  IT  environment 
that  are  most  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  More  often  than 
not,  these  success  factors  have  little 
to  do  with  technology  and  much  to 
do  with  data  and  its  use.  So,  as  part 
of  any  distributed  information-sys¬ 
tems  architecture,  I  would  focus  on 
establishing  data  standards.  These 
standards  should  define  all  important 
data  elements  in  terms  of  their  char¬ 
acteristics,  location  within  the  net¬ 
work,  authoritative  sources  and  so 
forth.  They  should  also  define  ac¬ 
cess,  security  and  contingency-plan¬ 
ning  requirements  for  each  data  ele¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  you  should  ensure 
that  there  is  some  standard  in  place 
within  MMI  for  data  sharing. 

These  standards  will  define  ways 
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SECOND  OPINIONS  FOLLOW-UP 


ASSOCIATED  GROCERS  INC. 


SEPTEMBER  1993  —  The  IS  group  at  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocers  Inc.  was  fretting  over  the  difficulty  of 
centrally  managing  the  company’s  new  distributed 
environment.  The  staff  was  already  developing  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications  for  a  Unix-based  client/serv¬ 
er  architecture  that  would  eventually  serve  500  users 
at  350  sites.  The  $1.2  billion,  Seattle-based  firm 
wanted  to  manage  and  control  these  computing  facil¬ 
ities  centrally  for  its  independent  grocer  customers 
as  it  evolved  its  business 
from  grocery  retailing  into 
logistics  management.  But 
there  was  a  void  in  the 
marketplace  where  ma¬ 
ture  client/server  man¬ 
agement  packages  should 
have  been,  forcing  the  IS 
team  to  bash  out  its  own 
make-do  tools — schedul¬ 
ing,  diagnostics,  security, 
backup — piecemeal,  ineffi¬ 
ciently  retrofitting  for  each 
new  application  or  hard¬ 
ware  component.  In  a  Sec¬ 
ond  Opinions  article  published  one  year  ago,  a  panel 
of  client/server  veterans  from  MetLife  Insurance 
Co.,  United  HealthCare  Corp.,  First  Boston  Corp. 
and  the  Yankee  Group  commiserated,  shared  experi¬ 
ences  and  proferred  advice  (see  “A  Controlling  Inter¬ 
est,”  CIO,  Sept.  1, 1993). 

It  wasn’t  easy,  but  a  year  later,  Associated  Grocers 
has  gained  a  measure  of  control  and  confidence  in 
managing  its  client/server  architecture.  IS  team 
members  say  they  now  have  a  clear  sense  of  where 
they  are  going,  and  they  know  that  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  now  will  work  in  the  future. 

The  company  opted  not  to  outsource,  preferring  to 
rely  on  the  internal  client/server  expertise  it  had  ac¬ 
quired,  and  it  agreed  with  panelists  that  allowing 
users  to  perform  their  own  management  tasks  would 
be  a  mistake.  Instead,  Associated  followed  the  advice 
to  “adopt”  a  vendor  and  form  a  mutually  beneficial  al¬ 
liance.  It  chose  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  after  also  con¬ 
sidering  IBM  Corp.,  Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  and  others.  “They  have  taken  on  a  role  of 
counselor  and  partner,”  says  Richard  Lester,  Associ¬ 
ated’s  vice  president  of  information  services.  “We 
made  that  a  condition  for  [their]  being  a  preferred 
vendor.”  Associated  has  a  similar  alliance  with  NCR 
Corp.  because  of  that  vendor’s  expertise  in  retailing. 
Lester’s  team  chose  HP’s  OpenView  product  suite 
as  a  framework  for  centralized  client/server  man¬ 


agement.  OpenView  provides  a  common  manage¬ 
ment  look  and  feel  and  built-in  application  program¬ 
ming  interfaces,  according  to  Associated.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  event-based  network  monitoring,  a  panelist 
suggestion  for  avoiding  the  false  system-trouble 
alerts  that  were  annoying  Associated  early  on. 

The  HP  management  framework  is  open  enough  to 
accept  plug-in  third-party  management  tools;  Associ¬ 
ated  is  now  piloting  a  distributed  job  scheduler.  Such 

packages — Lester’s  pref¬ 
erence  over  homegrown 
solutions — are  still  imma¬ 
ture  but  are  improving,  he 
says.  Associated  has  cho¬ 
sen  to  avoid  tools  that  run 
on  mainframes  or  have 
hooks  into  hosts;  big  iron  is 
not  part  of  the  company’s 
future.  Unfortunately,  this 
further  narrows  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  mature  products. 

Though  Associated  is 
still  forced  to  develop  some 
tools  itself,  the  inefficien¬ 
cies  of  a  year  ago  have  been  eliminated  by  a  new  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  development  strategy.  Programs  are 
easier  to  adapt  to  new  applications  because  Associat¬ 
ed  develops  them  with  reusable  components  and 
function  menus.  Now,  instead  of  having  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  software  in  many  different  locations,  the 
company  can  rely  on  a  tool  that  is  essentially  the 
same  and  is  run  from  a  central  console. 

Associated  hasn’t  crossed  every  management 
bridge,  and  it’s  suffered  some  delays.  Lester  has  yet  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  manage  backup  for  the  100-giga¬ 
byte  databases  that  feed  decision-support  applications. 
Ironically,  Associated  has  mastered  many  technically 
complex  challenges  but  struggled  with  some  of  the 
supposedly  simpler  pieces.  For  example,  while  it  has 
been  able  to  manage  a  complex  backbone  network, 
Lester’s  group  has  gotten  hung  up  on  things  as  rela¬ 
tively  simple  as  tape-library  management — a  color¬ 
coding  scheme  worked  well  until  they  ran  out  of  colors. 

If  Lester  were  a  panelist  today,  dispensing  advice  to 
someone  in  similar  straits,  his  top  suggestion  would 
be  to  not  wait.  “You  can’t  get  started  early  enough,” 
he  says.  Even  though  his  team  toiled  over  home¬ 
grown  management  schemes  in  lieu  of  packages,  the 
effort  was  worth  it.  “We’d  be  a  long,  long  way  behind 
if  we  chose  to  wait  on  products,”  he  says.  “You  can’t 
underestimate  the  value  of  all  that  experience.” 

-Richard  Pastore 
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in  which  all  MMI  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  created,  stored,  described 
and  shared  in  a  consistent,  secure, 
effective  and  efficient  manner.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  will  greatly  simplify 
overall  network  design  and  prede¬ 
termine — or  at  least  significantly 
limit — hardware  and  software  op¬ 
tions,  reducing  much  of  the  unnec¬ 
essary  cost  and  confusion  around 
multiple  corporate  IT  platforms. 

While  it  is  important  for  your  re¬ 
gional  offices  to  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  this  overall  information  archi¬ 
tecture,  they  should  do  so  only  within 
the  confines  of  your  overall  design 
plan.  This  will  make  it  easier  to  des¬ 
ignate  appropriate  access  to  suit  the 
needs  of  each  regional  group.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  field  office  requires  its 
own  regional  version  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  database,  the  staff  should  design 
that  version  jointly  with  the  central¬ 
ized  IS  unit. 

Again,  there  is  no  single  solution, 
because  there  are  any  number  of 
trade-offs  around  cost,  flexibility,  re¬ 
sponse  time,  security  and  so  forth. 
But  if  you  let  the  business  process 
drive  the  organization’s  data-sharing 
strategy,  this  in  turn  will  dictate  how 
data  will  be  distributed  to  the  field 
teams  and  help  you  keep  loose  can¬ 
nons  from  blowing  away  your  data 
integrity. 


Mark  T.  Bolton,  director  of  manu¬ 
facturing  systems,  Square  D  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Linden,  you  are  faced  with 
the  ultimate  IS  (choose  one):  A. 
opportunity  or  B.  nightmare. 
You  must  keep  MMI’s  IS  resources 
aligned  with  the  needs  of  a  business 
that  is  simultaneously  growing  and 
decentralizing.  While  users  want 
computing  freedom,  you  want  the 
benefits  that  come  from  a  central¬ 
ized  IS  department.  How  do  both 
you  and  the  business  units  manage 
to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too? 
One  solution  is  to  create  a  partner¬ 
ship  mind-set  between  IS  and  your 
users.  This  will  serve  you  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  “us  versus  them”  men¬ 
tality  found  at  many  companies. 


U 

lechnical  standards 
that  come  from  a 
cross-functional  team 
are  more  readily 
accepted  and 
voluntarily  adhered  to 
than  4IS’  standards.” 

—Mark  T.  Bolton 

You’ve  got  several  good  cards  in 
your  hand  already.  The  first  is  the 
backing  from  your  board  of  directors. 
I’d  use  that  as  a  basis  to  form  an  IS 
executive  council.  But  don’t  think  of 
the  executive  council  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  “steering  committee.”  Use  it 


instead  as  a  high-level  organizational 
tool  to  turn  objectives  into  action. 
Your  business-unit  council  members 
should  start  by  clarifying  to  their  de¬ 
partments  the  nature  and  type  of  re¬ 
quests  that  it  is  important  for  IS  to 
service,  thus  cutting  down  on  time- 
wasting  projects.  Next,  the  council 
should  look  at  the  current  IS  work¬ 
load  and  compare  it  with  MMI’s  stat¬ 
ed  business  objectives.  Scrub  what¬ 
ever  does  not  match. 

And  don’t  forget  your  IS  staff.  Can 
members  recite  the  current  business 
objectives  and  the  resultant  organi¬ 
zational  changes?  More  important, 
does  your  staff  support  and  under¬ 
stand  the  changes? 

The  technical  standards  you  have 
implemented  at  MMI  are  also  a  big 
plus,  since  they  are  an  important  first 
step  in  guaranteeing  interoperability 


MARK  T.  BOLTON:  “Create  a  partnership  mind-set  between  IS  and  your  users. 
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■  To  everyone  who’s  excited  about  par- 


Thus,  in  the  interest  of  friendly  competition  and  greater 


allel  processing  these  days . . .  welcome  to 


service  to  all  customers,  Tandem  issues  the  following  challenge: 


an  information  technology  that  Tandem  has 
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“If,  before  July,  1995,  any  vendor  using  any  SQL  relational 


N’T  JUST  BREAK  WORLD  PERFORMANCE 


RECORDS  -  WE  EXPLODED  THEM.  AND  H  ■  CHALLENGE  THE  INDUSTRY  TO  BEAT  OUR  SCORES. 


been  developing  for  20  years. 


database  on  any  hardware  platform  can  demonstrate  higher 


We’re  excited,  too.  Because  1994  bench- 


than  20,918  tpmC  at  a  better  price/performance  than  that 


marks -the  largest  industry  - 


standard  benchmarks  in 


history-prove  indisputably 


that  Tandem  makes  the  most 


powerful,  cost-effective  parallel 


software  and  servers  on  earth. 


In  an  independently  audited 


TPC-C  benchmark,  a  Tandem 


Himalaya  K10000  open  server 


achieved  20,918  transactions  per 


minute  (tpmC)  at  a  price  perfor- 
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“Tandem  Blows  Everyone  Away.” 

Datamation ,  June  \  1994 


shown  by  Tandem’s  Himalaya 


K10000  parallel  server  TPC-C 


benchmarks,  Tandem  will 


donate  $20,918  to  the  char¬ 


ity  of  that  vendor’s  choice.” 


Many  industry  analysts 


think  our  record  will  go  un¬ 


beaten  for  a  long  time -but 


not,  we  hope,  unchallenged. 


Any  takers?  Ladies  and  gen¬ 


tlemen,  start  your  servers. 


mance  of  $  1,532/tpmC.  As  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  that’s  more 
than  ten  times  greater  than  the  best  number  of  any  other  vendor. 
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in  a  distributed  environment.  It  is 
equally  important  for  IS  to  educate 
its  new  user  partners  about  the  stan¬ 
dards  because  management  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support  can  make  enforce¬ 
ment  easier.  Make  sure  your  users 
understand  the  benefits  of  standards 
and  the  hazards  of  inconsistent  tech¬ 
nical  architectures. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  shared  process  that  al¬ 
lows  improvements  to  be  made  to 
technical  standards.  Establish  a  tech¬ 
nical  architecture  committee  com¬ 
prising  IS  and  business  partners;  I 
find  that  technical  standards  that 
come  from  a  cross-functional  team 
are  more  readily  accepted  and  volun¬ 
tarily  adhered  to  than  “IS”  standards. 


Panelists’  Findings 


■  Give  users  as  much  local  power 
as  possible  so  that  IS  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  creating  an  information  in¬ 
frastructure.  One  important  area  to 
regionalize  is  applications  support. 

■  IS  should  establish  data  standards 
to  ensure  the  consistency  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  information  across  the 
corporation. 

■  Encourage  a  partnership  mentali¬ 
ty  between  IS  staff  and  end  users. 
Use  an  executive  council  to  make 
sure  that  business-unit  executives 
and  IS  staff  are  pulling  on  the  same 
strategic  oar. 


Have  the  committee  set  and  publish 
standards,  and  publish  your  process 
for  changing  a  standard.  Keep  your 
customers  informed  about  current 
technical  standards  and  changes  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

When  your  users  fully  understand 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  your 
technical  standards,  they  ought  to  be 
less  rebellious  about  your  technolo¬ 
gy-acquisition  process,  which  you 
appear  to  have  in  good  shape.  The 
total  expenditures  on  technology 
should  be  given  high-level  visibility 


in  order  for  your  management  to  be¬ 
come  comfortable  with  return  on  IT 
investments.  In  light  of  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  emphasis  on  ROI  from  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  I  think  that  MMI 
should  retain  a  centralized  acquisi¬ 
tion  system,  and  your  idea  to  get 
even  stricter  with  your  procedures 
has  merit.  With  the  cost  of  process¬ 
ing  one  purchase  request  at  between 
$65  and  $100,  planned  purchases  can 
be  grouped  together  to  reduce  costs. 

I  recommend  that  you  strengthen 
the  budget-planning  end  of  your  ac¬ 
quisition  process.  You  make  a  good 
start  by  providing  examples  of  com¬ 
puter  configurations  and  possible  ex¬ 
penses.  Next,  build  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  cases  for  planned  technology 


■  One  place  to  involve  users  is  in 
making  changes  to  technical  stan¬ 
dards.  Make  sure  that  technical  stan¬ 
dards  evolve  from  a  cross-functional 
team  for  easier  user  acceptance. 

■  Strengthen  the  budget-planning 
end  of  the  acquisition  cycle  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  finance  group  create  a  preap¬ 
proved  list  of  planned  acquisitions, 
thus  streamlining  the  actual  pur¬ 
chasing  process. 

■  Develop  a  new  CIO  role  as  inter¬ 
nal  consultant  and  coordinator.  Start 
by  selling  technical  standards  to 
users  rather  than  dictating  them. 


acquisition  during  the  budget-plan¬ 
ning  cycle.  The  finance  organization 
could  create  a  preapproved  list  of 
planned  acquisitions  that  might  in¬ 
clude  specific  configurations  and  ex¬ 
penses  by  requester.  All  that  remains 
would  be  the  final  financial  approvals 
and  purchasing  execution. 

The  effectiveness  of  MMI’s  de¬ 
centralized  organization  will,  in  large 
part,  rest  with  your  IS  function,  and 
partnership  will  be  a  key  driver  of 
your  success.  As  you  extend  your 
partnerships  deeper  into  internal 


and  external  organizations,  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  IS  to  resolve  ROI  concerns 
will  diminish,  and  your  centralized 
IS  department  will  find  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  to  manage  your  new, 
decentralized  organization. 


William  Walton,  vice  president  of 
distributed  computing,  Real. Decisions 
(a  Gartner  Group  company),  Darien, 
Conn. 

I  commend  you,  Mr.  Linden,  for  your 
decision  to  examine  current  IT  ex¬ 
penditures  across  all  business  lines. 
As  organizational  shifts  and  other  fu¬ 
ture  changes  are  implemented,  this 
understanding  of  MMI’s  total  cost  of 
computing  will  serve  as  an  important 
benchmark  against  which  future  cost 
levels  can  be  compared.  The  involve¬ 
ment  of  your  internal  customers  is 
not  only  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  total  cost  model  but  will 
benefit  them  too:  The  results  will 
provide  business-unit  managers  with 
valuable  data  regarding  their  operat¬ 
ing  units’  local  assets  and  costs.  The 
model  will  also  help  you  manage  IT 
assets  in  your  increasingly  decentral¬ 
ized  organization. 

Although  the  right  mix  of  central¬ 
ized  and  decentralized  functions  will 
be  unique  to  each  organization,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  you  and  your  corpo¬ 
rate  staff  maintain  control  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  architectural  functions 
(including  standards  and  new-tech- 
nology  assessment).  IS  should  also 
maintain  control  over  corporate  data 
and  applications. 

One  area  that  will  have  to  move 
out  to  the  regional  offices,  at  least  in 
part,  is  applications  support.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  work  processes  and  technology 
are  becoming  tightly  integrated,  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  sup¬ 
port  of  the  work  process  from  sup¬ 
port  of  the  technology.  The  strong 
preference  shown  by  users  for  local 
support  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  but  a  realization  that  local 
support  (a  local  expert  or  dedicated 
IS  support  staff)  understands  both 
the  technology  and  the  work  pro¬ 
cess.  A  central  help  desk  that  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  user  environment 
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The  new  AS/400 

is  so  fast,  it  arrives 
months  before  your 
bill  does. 

\ou  want  performance?  How  about  finan¬ 
cing  that’s  lower  than  the  prime  rate  and  no 
payments  until  January  ?  The  systems 
excellent,  too.  It’s  the  new  AS/400 
Advanced  Series.  It  has  a  broad  choice  of 
new  systems,  offering  up  to  45%  better 
price/performance,  is  compatible  with 
your  current  applications  as  well  as  the 
20,000  ready-to-run  applications  avail¬ 
able,  and  comes  with  90  days  of  free 
online  software  support. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  powerful 
offer,  just  install  any  AS/400  processor 
or  peripheral,  or  upgrade  your  current 
AS/400  model,  by  October  31, 1994.  You 
can  finance  lor  as  low  as  6.5%  through 
IBM  Credit  Corporation  and  make  your 
first  payment  in  January  1995.  Remember, 
this  is  a  limited  oiler.  Call  I  800 IBM-CALL, 
Department  AA010,  or  contact  your  local 
IBM  Marketing  Representative. 

You’ll  be  processing  your  information 
a  lot  faster.  But  not  your  bill. 

Financing  will  vary  based  on  customer  credit  rating, financing 
terms  and  financing  option.  6.5%  financing  applies  to  best  credit 
rating.  24-36  month  term.  Offer  applies  to  systems  ordered  by 
September  30,1994.  Restrictions  may  apply.  Offer  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  at  any  time.  IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.©  1994  IBM  Corp. 


WILLIAM  WALTON:  “Develop  a  new  role  for  yourself  as  an  internal  consultant  and  coordinator.  ” 


will  frequently  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  technology  questions  but  lack 
the  added  dimension  of  understand¬ 
ing  how  that  technology  is  applied 
specifically  to  a  given  work  process. 
Our  studies  indicate  that  total  sup¬ 
port  costs — formal  support  plus  peer 
support — nan  be  lowered  by  closely 
aligning  support  teams  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  units. 

In  addition  to  applications  support, 
I  recommend  that  you  develop  a  total 
support  architecture  to  accompany 
the  technical  architecture.  Within 
most  organizations,  we  find  a  multi¬ 
layered  support  structure  with  local 
and  centralized  elements,  as  well  as 
formal  and  informal  (peer)  elements. 
In  most  instances  this  is  appropriate, 
but  unless  there  is  close  coordination 
between  the  support  layers,  it  can  al¬ 
so  be  very  expensive.  To  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  resources  while 


also  ensuring  that  expertise  and 
learning  are  leveraged  across  the  en¬ 
terprise,  your  support  architecture 
must  deal  with  the  vertical  (corpo¬ 
rate/regional/satellite)  elements  as 
well  as  the  horizontal  (cross-region¬ 
al)  elements.  This  architecture  must 
clearly  define  the  functions  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  corporate  IS  vis-a-vis 
the  regional  teams.  You  might  want 


to  consider  a  franchise  model:  When 
new  regional  and  satellite  offices  are 
opened,  they  would  be  given  a  stan¬ 
dard  technology  infrastructure  and 
an  accompanying  set  of  standard  pro¬ 
cesses  and  procedures. 

Mr.  Linden,  you’ll  need  to  develop 
a  new  role  for  yourself  as  an  internal 
consultant  and  coordinator.  In  this 
role,  you  will  assist  with  the  tactical 
decisions  that  will  now  be  made  at  the 
business-unit  level.  Your  first  chal¬ 
lenge  will  be  to  sell  rather  than  im¬ 
pose  the  standards  and  the  segmenta¬ 
tion  of  functions  to  the  business  units. 
The  selling  points  should  be  not  only 
cost  but  also  increased  functionality 
and  improved  service  levels. 

In  regard  to  managing  future 
spending,  I  recommend  a  joint  bud¬ 
geting  process  that  includes  IS  and 
business-unit  managers.  This  would 
address  tactical  as  well  as  strategic- 
planning  issues  and  establish  corpo¬ 
rate  and  operating-unit  priorities. 
Budgeting  for  corporate-level  proj¬ 
ects  would  also  occur  in  this  forum. 
Business-unit  teams  could  make  lo¬ 
cal  spending  decisions  independent¬ 
ly,  but  only  within  the  constraints  of 
this  budget  and  the  technology  archi¬ 
tecture  to  which  they  have  agreed. 

Finally,  remember  that  the  goal  and 
the  challenge  of  an  architecture  such 
as  the  one  you  are  considering  is  to 
balance  the  efficiency-driven  need  for 
standards  and  conformance  with  the 
effectiveness-driven  need  for  varia¬ 
tion  and  innovation.  As  technology 
and  business  environments  shift,  so 
will  the  balance  point  between  these 
two  requirements.  In  other  words, 
managing  your  different  regions  will 
require  you  to  be  comfortable  with 
continual  change.  Good  luck!  1331 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Second  Opinions  takes  real-life  issues  facing  real-life  information  executives 
and  presents  them  to  a  panel  of  experts — IS  practitioners,  consultants,  academi¬ 
cians  and  non-IS  executives — for  evaluation  and  advice.  While  our  revolving 
panel  of  experts  cannot  explore  all  the  possible  solutions  in  this  limited  space,  we 
hope  that  by  suggesting  a  few  strategies,  they  may  contribute  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  serious,  common  concerns.  We  plan  to  check  back  with  our  subjects 
to  see  how  they  chose  to  address  the  issue  and  to  report  on  their  progress. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  offer  topic  suggestions  and/or  serve  as  case  studies  for 
future  articles.  Please  contact  Richard  Pastore  at  508  935-4435. 
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Computeruiorld  B  uy  er  s’  S  at  i  s  f  ac  ti  on  Scorecard 


Of  our  1900  clients  worldwide, 
an  impressive  number  are  now 
up  and  running  with  Lawson 
client/server  open  enterprise 
solutions.  On  SYBASE,® 
ORACLE®  and  INFORMIX® 

According  to  Computer - 
world’s  Guide  to  Client/Server 
Financial  Software,  an  even 
more  impressive  number  give  us 
top  scores  in  all  six  categories: 
Responsiveness  of  Service,  Ease  of 
Use,  Overall  Reliability,  Reporting 
Capabilities,  Interfacing  with 
Other  Applications  and  Quality 
of  Support.  In  fact,  Lawson  was 
highest  in  overall  satisfaction  of 
all  the  companies  surveyed. 

Call  us  at  1-800-477-1357 
extension  853,  and  find  out  why. 


m  e  nt 


Software 


©1994  Lawson  Software.  SYBASE,  ORACLE  and  INFORMIX  are  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


The 


The  only  all-terrain  database  for  every  organization. 

Whatever  your  corporate  terrain,  Gupta  SQLBase®  is  the  best  vehicle  for  trans¬ 
porting  vital  information  wherever  it's  needed.  Compact  and  tough,  SQLBase 
facilitates  the  development  and  deployment  of  the  hottest  client/server  business 
applications  —  for  workgroups,  branch  offices  and  mobile  users. 

Palm-top  to  LAN-server  scalability  lets  SQLBase  roam. 

With  server  support  for  NetWare™  Windows  NT,™  OS/2?  UNIX®  and  DOS,  and 
single-user  engines  on  Windows?"1  Windows  NT,  OS/2  and  DOS,  SQLBase  lets 
users  take  applications  wherever  their  business  requires.  Its  small  footprint,  easy  installation,  automatic  crash  recovery 
and  remote  monitoring  facilities  maneuver  around  the  most  stubborn  network  obstacles.  And  when  used  with  Gupta 
SQLNetwork™  routers  or  gateways,  everything  from  DB2®  to  dBASE®  data  is  within  the  reach  of  SQLBase  applications. 

SQLBase  propels  the  mobile  revolution. 

Occasionally-connected  and  mobile  workers  are  finding  new  opportunities  to  carry  corporate  SQL  data  in  their 
daily  routine.  SQLBase  is  the  vehicle  of  choice  for  moving  SQL  data  on  the  new  generation  of  tiny  PCMCIA  hard 
disks  and  credit  card  formats. 

©  1 994  Gupta  Corporation  •  1 060  Marsh  Road.  Menlo  Park.  CA  94025  •  41  5/321  -9500  •  Fax:  41  5/321  -5471  •  Quest.  SQLBase.  SQLGateway,  SQLRouter,  SQLHost 

are  licensed  trademarks  exclusively  used  by  Gupta  Corporation.  Gupta  and  SQLNetwork  are  < 


The  All-Terrain  Database  for 
Corporate  Information. 


That  Goes  Everywhere. 

Leading  LAN  performance  with  a  wide-open  future. 

Today,  SQLBase  NLM  beats  both  SQL  Server®  and  Oracle®  Server  in  standard  transaction  processing  benchmarks. 
Soon,  SQLBase  will  also  support  stored  procedures,  triggers,  distributed  transactions,  very  large  database  loads 
and  blazing  sorts  via  our  exclusive  “Postman’s  Sort”  algorithm. 


Any  tool  can  hitch  a  ride. 


With  over  1  50,000  server  and  single-user  engine  licenses,  SQLBase  is  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  all-terrain  vehicle  for  moving  SQL  data  over  the  corporate  landscape.  And 
front-end  applications  can  be  developed  with  the  tool  of  your  choice,  including  Gupta 
SQLWindows!5  Powersoft’s  PowerBuilder,™  C,  COBOL,  Clipper,®  Oracle181  and  Visual  Basic." 


Get  rolling  with  a  FREE  demo  disk. 

Drive  your  information  needs  with  the 
All-Terrain  Database  —  Gupta  SQLBase. 

Call  1  -300-876-3267  Ext.  230  for  a 
free  SQLBase  demo  disk,  today. 


THE  POWER  TO  GET 
CLIENT/SERVER  DONE. 


nd  SQLTalk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  SQLWindows  is  a  licensed  registered  trademark  and  TeamWindows,  ReportWindows  and  EditWindows 
ademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  Other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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CLIENT/SERVER 


The  success  of  Gallup’s  selection  and  development 
practice  depends  on  its  ability  to  quickly  and 
accurately  tap  years  of  expertise. 


A  new  strategic  system  and  a  client/server 


environment  provide  the  means. 


BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


I  '"'"I  "N  -  HANKS  TO  public-opin- 
1  ion  polls  encompassing  ev- 
*  *  erything  from  Franklin  D. 

Roosevelt’s  New  Deal  to  Bill 
Clinton’s  health-care  reform, 
The  Gallup  Organization  en¬ 
joys  the  kind  of  name  recog- 
aJmkvm  nition  even  money  can’t  buy. 
That’s  a  big  reason  Selection  Research  Inc. 
(SRI)  adopted  the  Gallup  name  when  the 
two  organizations  merged  in  1988. 

Popular  opinion  notwithstanding,  polling 
accounts  for  only  a  small  portion  of  The 
Gallup  Organization’s  overall  business  to¬ 
day.  In  addition  to  providing  survey  mar¬ 
ket  research,  training  seminars  and  lead¬ 
ership-education  programs,  the  Lincoln, 
Neb. -based  company  has  quietly  been 
helping  a  diverse  roster  of  corporate 
clients  get  a  better  handle  on  one  of  the 
most  pressing  organizational  challenges: 


how  to  hire  the  right  employees  and  help 
them  progress  throughout  their  careers. 

“Our  mission  here  is  to  help  our  clients 
understand  what  makes  successful  em¬ 
ployees...,”  says  Senior  Vice  President 
Richard  Harding,  speaking  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  selection  and  development  practice. 
“One  essential  way  of  establishing  pro¬ 
ductive  environments  is  to  make  sure 
that  people  are  in  jobs  for  which  they  are 
well-suited.” 

According  to  Gallup’s  way  of  thinking, 
organizations  can  achieve  lasting  excel¬ 
lence  only  by  hiring  individuals  with  tal¬ 
ents  that  complement  their  distinctive 
corporate  cultures.  Gallup  helps  them  do 
this  through  structured,  customized  in¬ 
terviews  featuring  open-ended  questions 
designed  to  highlight  a  candidate’s  innate 
talents.  Clients  base  their  hiring  decisions 
on  how  well  those  talents  match  up  with 
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the  predefined  skills  required  for  a 
specific  position. 

The  selection  and  development 
(S&D)  practice  lives  and  dies  on  the 
data  it  has  accumulated  over  more 
than  25  years  in  the  business.  Until 
about  four  years  ago,  all  that  data  was 
gathered,  managed  and  shared  with 
little  in  the  way  of  information  tech¬ 
nology.  That  changed  with  the  arrival 
of  Craig  Nordbrock,  the  current  di¬ 
rector  of  network  technologies  who 
was  hired  to  guide  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  client/server-based  network 
that  would  enable  Gallup  to  leverage 
its  years  of  research  and  share  infor¬ 
mation  throughout  the  company. 

Donald  0.  Clifton,  Gallup’s  chair¬ 
man  and  the  founder  of  SRI,  was 


aware  of  the  need  to  develop  some 
kind  of  system  for  the  S&D  practice 
early  on,  yet  it  took  a  while  for  things 
to  get  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
“My  knowledge  of  technology  is  very 
limited,”  Clifton  admits.  A  contractor 
was  hired  to  do  some  programming 
for  a  system,  but  according  to  Clifton, 
he  “spent  most  of  his  time  concen¬ 
trating  on  what  he  already  knew  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  figure  out  what  we 
needed  to  do.”  To  get  on  track,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  personnel 
changes.  “I  knew  that  if  we  didn’t  do 
something,  we’d  find  ourselves  out  of 
business  one  day  and  not  know  why.” 
The  consultant  was  out,  and  Nord¬ 
brock  was  in. 

“We  wanted  to  use  technology  to 


help  us  get  better  at  what  we  do  so 
that  we  can  help  our  clients  make 
better  decisions,”  says  Harding. 
Nordbrock  was  part  of  a  cross-func¬ 
tional  committee  charged  with  look¬ 
ing  at  how  IT  could  help  Gallup  fulfill 
its  long-term  strategic  direction  as 
well  as  its  more-immediate  needs  of 
managing  all  of  the  data  generated 
by  the  S&D  service.  The  overriding 
goal  was  to  develop  an  infrastructure 
that  would  support  what  Clifton  calls 
the  “Gallup  brain,”  in  which  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  are  shared 
around  the  world  and  years  of  exper¬ 
tise  can  be  easily  tapped. 

Client/server  technology  was  seen 
as  the  best  architecture  because  it 
would  make  information  accessible  to 
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DONALD  O.  CLIFTON:  “I  knew  that  if  we  didn’t  do  something,  we’d  find  ourselves  out  of  business 
one  day  and  not  know  why.  ’’ 


the  approximately  2,000  Gallup  em¬ 
ployees  dispersed  worldwide,  and  it 
would  be  scalable  to  accommodate 
additional  computing  needs.  “We 
took  a  long-term  view  in  automating 
the  company  so  that  we  could  grow 
the  way  we  want  to,”  Nordbrock 
says.  “In  doing  that,  we  had  to  con¬ 
sider  such  issues  as  scalability,  inte¬ 
grating  multiple  servers  at  multiple 
locations  and  using  easy  front  ends 
because  most  people  had  little  or  no 
computer  experience.” 

HE  IMMEDIATE  needs 
of  the  S&D  practice  were 
significant.  The  practice  had 
its  genesis  in  research  Clifton 
started  more  than  30  years 
ago.  As  an  educational  psychologist 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  he 
was  interested  in  finding  out  why 
some  people  thrive  in  jobs  while  oth¬ 
ers — even  those  with  similar  back¬ 
grounds  and  experience — flounder. 
“He  found  that  successful  people 
share  certain  characteristics  that  can 
be  objectively  measured,”  says  Hard¬ 
ing.  These  characteristics,  or  themes, 
as  they  are  referred  to  at  Gallup, 
form  the  basis  of  the  S&D  practice 
(see  related  story,  Page  49). 

Clifton’s  staff  has  developed  15,000 
questions  around  more  than  200 


themes  since  he  founded  SRI  in 
1969.  Judging  from  the  client  list, 
good  help  is  hard  to  find  in  practical¬ 
ly  every  industry.  Taco  Bell  Corp. 
uses  customized  interviews  to  se¬ 
lect  front-line  managers  while  the 
Cleveland  Cavaliers  basketball  team 
looks  for  help  in  selecting  draft 
picks.  Theme-based  interviews  have 
been  developed  for  positions  as 


wide-ranging  as  priests  and  truck 
drivers.  Tens  of  thousands  of  candi¬ 
dates  have  been  interviewed  over 


the  years,  creating  a  wealth  of  statis¬ 
tical  data  that  Gallup  uses  to  validate 
its  findings. 

With  paper-based  archives  and  a 
clunky  database  system  keeping  track 
of  candidates,  Gallup  was  lucky  to  get 
anything  out  of  its  historical  data. 
“Our  business  is  all  about  asking 
questions,  getting  answers  and  orga¬ 
nizing  the  data  in  ways  that  help  our 


clients,”  explains  Clifton.  “The  most 
valuable  questions  are  those  which 
have  been  asked  consistently  for 
years.  When  a  history  of  answers  ac¬ 
cumulates  for  a  particular  question, 
that  question  will  increase  in  value.” 
Gallup  needed  a  better  way  to  com¬ 
pare,  track  and  stratify  its  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  statistical  data. 

Developing  a  customized  interview 
is  a  labor-intensive  process.  “To  get 
the  50  or  so  questions  for  the  field 
interview,  we’d  test  200  in  a  pilot,” 
says  Harding.  “We  have  some  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  asked  in  more 
than  300  interviews,  but  we  couldn’t 
look  at  the  statistics  quickly  to  see  if 
they  were  good  questions.”  To  find 
that  out,  analysts  had  to  sift  through 
old  interviews,  pull  out  all  of  the  data 
on  a  particular  question  and  gener¬ 
ate  reports  of  summary  statistics. 
Harding  estimates  that  it  may  have 
taken  as  many  as  100  hours  to  devel¬ 
op  an  average  interview. 

Consequently,  the  data  was  as  good 
as  forgotten  for  many  purposes  that 


a 


J^e  used  to  get  paid  for  our  sweat ,  but  now 
we're  getting  paid  for  our  brains. 

We  can  be  a  lot  more  effective  to  the 
people  who  pay  our  salaries. 99 

-Richard,  Harding 
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required  detailed  analysis.  “We  lost  a 
lot  of  information  because  we  couldn’t 
get  it  sufficiently  organized  so  that 
we  could  use  it,”  Clifton  recalls.  “We 
needed  to  develop  some  kind  of  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  stop  us  from  losing 
our  memory  all  the  time.” 

Nordbrock  spent  a  lot  of  time 
meeting  with  end  users,  consultants 
and  vendors,  as  well  as  with  organiza¬ 
tions  that  were  more  technologically 
advanced  than  Gallup.  “We  may  not 
have  had  much  experience  with  tech¬ 
nology,”  Nordbrock  says,  “but  after 
talking  with  other  companies,  we  be¬ 
came  very  good  at  making  decisions 
about  technology.” 

IMPLEMENTATION  began 
with  Nordbrock  and  his  staff  of 
network  and  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  first  constructing  a  client/ 
server  architecture  consisting  of 
Windows-based  PCs,  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  and  Hewlett-Packard  servers, 

Picking  the 
Winners 

The  interviews  Gallup 
develops  for  its  clients 
evaluate  candidates’ 
suitability  for  both  a 
particular  job  and  the 
organizational  culture 

The  interviews  created  by 
The  Gallup  Organization’s 
selection  and  development 
practice  are  as  individual 
as  the  culture  of  its  clients. 
That’s  why  the  process  begins  by 
meeting  with  clients  to  develop  a 
successful  candidate  profile.  Let’s 
say  that  a  financial-services  compa¬ 
ny  is  looking  to  hire  salespeople. 
“We’ll  ask  our  client  to  give  us  the 


and  a  Banyan  Vines  LAN.  With  the 
infrastructure  in  place,  programming 
on  customized  applications  began. 

In  July  1992,  Steve  Fisher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  LAN  Design  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  was 
brought  in  to  help  with  SQL  Win¬ 
dows  programming;  he’s  been  a  fix¬ 
ture  ever  since.  “Some  people  think 
automation  is  going  to  save  them  a 
million  dollars,”  he  says.  “Here  the 
expectation  was  to  provide  more-re- 
liable  data  faster,  add  more  capabili¬ 
ties  and  grow  without  adding  people.” 

The  first  two  applications  devel¬ 
oped  were  Item  Analysis,  an  Oracle- 
based  system  that  allows  for  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  data,  and  a  calendaring  system 
known  as  ESR 

Item  Analysis  has  vastly  improved 
the  process  of  developing  interviews, 
according  to  Harding.  “We  now  have 
a  system  where  we  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  thousands  of  questions  very 
quickly,”  he  says.  “This  helps  us  be 


names  of  the  salespeople  that  they 
would  like  more  of,”  says  Senior 
Vice  President  Richard  Harding. 
“We’ll  get  those  people  together  in 
a  focus  group  to  talk  about  the 
things  they  like — and  don’t  like — 
about  their  jobs.” 

The  focus  group  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  60  people,  about  half  of 
whom  are  considered  top  perform¬ 
ers  by  management.  Analysts  from 
Gallup  with  backgrounds  in  social 
science  and  psychology  listen  to 
tape  recordings  of  the  discussion 
to  determine  the  themes  that  sep¬ 
arate  the  successful  salespeople 
from  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

Courage,  for  instance,  “which  we 
define  as  the  ability  to  increase  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  face  of  resistance,  is 
a  consistent  theme  among  the  most 
successful  salespeople,”  explains 
Harding.  “Outstanding  salespeople 
don’t  like  it  when  someone  doubts 
them,  and  they  will  typically  re¬ 
spond  by  trying  harder.”  Other 
themes  might  include  ego  drive, 
communication  and  competition. 


better  at  meeting  the  specific  needs 
of  clients  because  we  spend  less 
time  gathering  data  and  more  time 
analyzing  it.”  It  also  helps  Gallup 
document  the  validity  of  its  inter¬ 
view  processes  for  legal  purposes 
(see  related  story,  Page  52). 

Item  Analysis  currently  contains 
about  half  of  the  15,000  selection 
questions,  with  the  remainder  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  entered  by  year’s  end. 
“Instead  of  guessing  how  appropriate 
a  question  will  be  for  an  upcoming  in¬ 
terview,  we  now  have  a  detailed  his¬ 
tory  of  it,  which  really  helps  speed  up 
and  improve  our  validation  process,” 
says  Mary  Dittenber.  Dittenber  uses 
Item  Analysis  on  behalf  of  the  10  an¬ 
alysts  who  develop  the  interviews; 
for  security  reasons,  access  to  the 
system  is  strictly  limited. 

Item  Analysis  has  decreased  the 
number  of  questions  required  to  test 
a  survey  from  over  200  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  125.  That’s  because  Dittenber 


Once  the  themes  are  identi¬ 
fied — there  may  be  10  that  are  sig¬ 
nificant — analysts  get  to  work  de¬ 
veloping  the  interview  by  selecting 
or  writing  questions  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  draw  them  out.  To  gauge 
a  candidate’s  courage,  for  example, 
analysts  might  pose  a  question 
such  as:  How  do  you  feel  when 
someone  doubts  what  you  have  to 
say? 

A  pilot  version  of  an  interview  is 
developed  and  tested.  Biased  or 
otherwise  inappropriate  questions 
are  weeded  out,  and  a  field  version 
consisting  of  40  to  80  questions  is 
ready  to  go.  All  interviews  with 
prospective  candidates  are  conduct¬ 
ed  over  the  phone,  with  the  majori¬ 
ty  administered  by  Gallup’s  trained 
staff.  The  interviews  are  recorded 
and  transcribed,  after  which  the  an¬ 
alysts  evaluate  the  responses  and 
develop  predictive  profiles  of  each 
candidate.  They  then  offer  hiring 
recommendations  to  clients  based 
on  the  results. 

-M.  Santosus 
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We,  the  people  of  Pennant,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  business  world,  hereby  establish  and 
ratify  a  new  definition  of  printing. 

We  call  it  presentation. 


At 


Pennant™ The  IBM  Printing  Systems 


Company,  we  maintain  that  yon  don’t  always  need  to 
print  information.  And  with  our  printing  systems,  you 


can  deliver  information— present  it— in  other,  more 
cost-effective  ways.  On  computer  screens  and  faxes. 
At  an  office  down  the  hall.  Or  across  the  country. 
Indexed  and  archived.  With  voice,  video,  graphics, 
logos,  and  fonts. 

What  you  get  out  of  all  this  is  a  major  reduction 
in  printing  and  paper  costs.  Largely  because  you  print 
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only  what  you  need,  when  you  need  it,  in  the  form 
you  need  it. 

But  we*re  not  advocating  the  paperless  office, 
just  an  office  with  less  paper.  You'll  always  have  to  put 
marks  on  a  page,  and  when  you  do,  no  company  offers 
more  printing  system  options  than  Pennant  All  with 
the  best  service  in  the  business,  with  coverage  available 


24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  365  days  a  year. 

Which  means  we’re  there  for  you  every  step  of 
the  way:  from  the  management  and  distribution  of 
information  right  down  to  the  printed  page. 

Call  1 -800-PENNANT  for  more  information. 

It  too,  will  be  worth  considerably  more  than  the 
paper  it’s  printed  on. 


IT'S  THE  INFORMATION  THAT'S 
IMPORTANT,  NOT  THE  PAPER. 


Redefining  Printing. 

P  E  NNAN  T 


The  IBM  Printing  Systems  Company 


can  more  easily  put  her  finger  on  the 
most  successful  questions  by  per¬ 
forming  word  searches,  doing  what- 
if  scenarios  and  getting  an  aggregate 
of  all  the  statistics  broken  down  by 
theme,  question  or  interview  with 
the  touch  of  a  button. 

“Analysts  can  come  to  me  and  ask 
for  the  history  of  a  question  they  are 
interested  in,”  says  Dittenber.  “I  can 
pull  up  the  historical  statistics  and 


MARY  FULLER:  Gallup’s  old  card-based  track¬ 
ing  system  was  time-consuming  to  use. 


predict  the  results  of  a  particular 
question  in  an  interview.”  Previous¬ 
ly,  such  an  effort  would  have  been 
too  time-consuming,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  do.  As  a  result  of  streamlining 
the  pilot  process,  Gallup  has  elimi¬ 
nated  about  30  hours  of  work. 

The  time  it  takes  to  develop  an  in¬ 
terview  has  been  cut  from  roughly 
100  hours  to  about  60.  With  an  aver¬ 
age  of  four  new  interviews  devel¬ 
oped  every  month,  that’s  a  tremen¬ 
dous  boost  in  productivity.  “The 
development  and  analysis  time  is 
very  expensive  for  us,”  says  Clifton. 
“We’re  now  able  to  rifle  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  our  clients  rather  than  take 
a  shotgun  approach,  and  this  kind  of 
accuracy  saves  us  money.” 

It  also  helps  Gallup’s  analysts 
spend  more  time  working  with  clients 
than  tracking  down  data.  “We  used 
to  get  paid  for  our  sweat,  but  now 
we’re  getting  paid  for  our  brains,” 
says  Harding.  “We  can  be  a  lot  more 


effective  to  the  people  who  pay  our 
salaries.”  And  Nordbrock  sees  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  offer  more  products  and 
services.  Fine-tuning  the  data,  for 
example,  will  allow  Gallup  to  identi¬ 
fy  themes  by  industry  and  function. 

Because  of  the  strategic  nature  of 
the  data,  security  is  a  big  issue.  Only 
four  senior  people  have  total  access 
to  the  system,  but  plans  are  in  the 
works  to  give  limited,  read-only  ac¬ 
cess  to  analysts.  “The  data  is  worth 
millions  of  dollars  and  is  very  critical 
to  our  company,”  says  Harding.  “It 
gives  us  the  edge  over  the  competi¬ 
tion,  so  we  have  to  protect  it.” 

ESP,  the  other  new  system,  is  an 


Oracle-based  calendaring  system 
used  to  schedule  interview  appoint¬ 
ments  and  keep  track  of  candidates. 
Previously,  support  personnel  spent 
a  lot  of  time  fielding  calls  from  clients 
who  wanted  to  know  the  status  of 
candidate  interviews,  according  to 
Mary  Fuller,  a  project  manager  who 
helped  build  the  system.  “We  kept 
candidate  information  on  cards. ..in 
boxes,  and  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
was  spent  trying  to  answer  [those 
queries],”  she  says. 

Scheduling  interviews  was  an  er¬ 
ror-prone  and  inefficient  process. 
Schedulers  recorded  appointments 
with  an  average  3,000  job  candidates 


Legal  Ease 


Gallup’s  new  systems  make  it  easier  to 
defend  against  claims  of  unfairness 

Steven  O’Brien’s  job  is  a  lot  easier  because  of  the  client/server- 
based  Item  Analysis  system.  As  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  for  The  Gallup  Organization,  O’Brien  relies  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  prove  that  questions  asked  in  the  selection  and  develop¬ 
ment  interviews  are  fair  and  nonbiased.  The  ability  to  quickly 
compile  historical  statistics  is  particularly  helpful  when  responding  to 
complaints  lodged  with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion  (EEOC). 

According  to  O’Brien,  employee  litigation  is  burgeoning.  “We  are 
helping  companies  select  people  to  fill  positions,”  he  says.  “A  recom¬ 
mendation  not  to  hire  someone  can  be  based  on  our  interviews,  so  in 
that  respect,  we’re  right  in  the  firing  line.” 

Although  Gallup  weeds  out  any  questions  that  discriminate  based  on 
age,  sex  or  race  during  the  pilot  phase  of  an  interview,  candidates  who 
do  not  understand  why  a  particular  question  was  asked  might  complain 
about  its  validity.  With  Item  Analysis,  “we  can  show  how  certain  an¬ 
swers  are  predictive  of  a  particular  job  in  a  particular  industry,” 
O’Brien  says.  “We  [are]  able  to.. .back  it  up  with  historical  statistics.” 

And  those  historical  statistics  are  now  available  at  the  touch  of  a  but¬ 
ton.  Previously,  if  a  disputed  question  appeared  in  27  different  inter¬ 
views,  for  example,  each  interview  would  have  to  be  pulled  from  the 
archives  and  all  the  statistics  would  have  to  be  manually  compiled. 
Now,  says  O’Brien,  when  “an  investigating  officer  from  the  EEOC  [in¬ 
quires]  about  a  complaint. . . ,  we  can  put  together  a  formal  response 
quickly.”  Typically,  the  EEOC  requires  a  response  within  30  to  45  days 
after  initial  notification,  but  Gallup  no  longer  needs  that  kind  of  time. 
And  such  speed,  says  O’Brien,  enhances  Gallup’s  credibility.  “Being 
able  to  draw  on  25  years  of  research  in  a  single  keystroke  makes  my 
life  a  lot  easier.”  -M.  Santosus 
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How 
To  Put 
Power 
Into 
Your 
Hands. 
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SOLUTIONS 


For  a  free  video  that  tells  you  more  about  Network 
Power  Management  solutions,  simply  complete  and  return 
this  card. 
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The  Only  UPS  That 
Controls  Power  Across 
Novell  And  Unix  Platforms. 


The  Only  UPS  That  Can  Be 
I  Turned  On  And  Off  With  Network 
Power  Management  Software. 


The  Only  UPS  With  Reliability 
Backed  By  ISO-9001 
Quality  Certification. 


The  Only  UPS  Available  In 
Single  Ana  Three-Phase  Output 
From  250  VA-375  kVA. 


You  Can  Have  It  All: 

•  On-Line  Technology  —  Better  Than  Line-Interactive 

•  LAN  And  Serial  Interfaces  Built  In  —  Front 
Panel  Selectable 

•  X-Windows  GUI  —  Easier  To  Use  Cali  for  the  facts  and  a  free  videotape 
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TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


a  month  by  manually  logging  them 
into  notebooks  assigned  to  specific 
interviewers.  Notebooks  were  some¬ 
times  misplaced,  and  scheduling  con¬ 
flicts  could  arise.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  reliable  way  to  track  whether 
interviews  actually  took  place  or  rec¬ 
ommended  candidates  were  hired; 
this  led  to  inaccuracies  in  billing. 

With  ESP,  schedulers  now  make 


appointments  onscreen.  They  can 
quickly  see  who  is  available  for  an  in¬ 
terview,  and  once  appointments  are 
made,  an  E-mail  message  automati¬ 
cally  notifies  the  interviewer.  “Mile¬ 
stone”  information — such  as  if  the 
candidate  was  supposed  to  call  in  or 
wasn’t  home  at  the  time  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  or  that  the  interview  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  time — is  logged  into  the 
system  and  is  available  to  clients  via 
E-mail.  Recent  enhancements  to  the 
system  include  improved  graphics 
and  extended  note  fields.  Both  Fuller 
and  LAN  Design  Inc.’s  Fisher  are 
currently  working  on  integrating 
ESP  with  billing  so  that  clients  are 


billed  accurately  and  on  time. 

Nordbrock  and  his  10-person  IS 
staff  are  keeping  busy  with  several 
more  projects.  Fisher  is  still  on  hand 
working  to  integrate  elements  of 
Item  Analysis  with  ESP  that  will 
allow  interviews  to  be  scored  on¬ 
screen,  with  results  compiled  in 
real-time.  Nordbrock  is  off  to  Lon¬ 
don  soon  to  link  that  office  to  the 


network  and  make  ESP  accessible; 
Lotus  Notes  is  being  evaluated  for 
worldwide  deployment  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  client  data. 

And  now  that  end  users  have  got¬ 
ten  a  taste  of  IT,  they  are  constantly 
looking  for  more  functionality.  ESP 
is  being  used  for  a  large  project  in 
the  polling  service,  and  Nordbrock 
anticipates  that  the  use  of  IT  will 
spread  to  other  Gallup  services  as 
well.  For  Nordbrock,  all  this  activity 
is  gratifying,  if  hectic.  “Four  years 
ago  we  didn’t  have  anything,”  he 
says.  “Now  the  network  and  Item 
Analysis  are  really  critical  to  achiev¬ 
ing  the  vision  of  the  company.”  ESI 


The  Gallup  Organization,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  an  employ¬ 
ee-owned  company  that  was  formed 
in  1988  following  the  merger  between 
The  Gallup  Organization  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  and  Selection  Research  Inc.  of 
Lincoln.  Approximately  1,500  em¬ 
ployees  work  at  nine  regional  offices 
across  the  United  States,  with  another 
500  employees  in  25  offices  around  the 
world.  Revenues  are  about  $100  mil¬ 
lion  annually.  In  addition  to  its  famous 
public-opinion  polls,  Gallup  offers  a 
variety  of  services  including  market- 
research  surveys,  quality  audits,  em¬ 
ployee-selection  and  -development 
interviews,  leadership  training,  man¬ 
agement-development  seminars  and 
employee-opinion  surveys. 

Hardware:  Approximately  450  Gate¬ 
way  2000  and  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  PCs  are  networked  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  headquarters.  Servers  from  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  (SPARCserver) 
and  Hewlett-Packard  (HP  3000  and 
HP  9000)  are  located  in  Lincoln;  At¬ 
lanta;  Princeton,  N.J.;  Rockville,  Md.; 
Omaha,  Neb.;  and  Austin,  Texas.  Xe¬ 
rox  DocuPrint  and  Xerox  Color 
PostScript  high-volume  copier  sys¬ 
tems  are  linked  to  the  network  at  the 
Lincoln  headquarters  via  a  Sun 
SPARC  print  server.  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  routers  provide  the  link  between 
Lincoln  and  regional  offices.  Sites  in 
London  and  Costa  Rica  are  scheduled 
to  be  networked  this  fall. 

Software:  Packaged  software  running 
on  the  Microsoft  Windows-based  PCs 
includes  Microsoft  Office  and  SPSS 
Inc.  statistical  software;  data-access 
tools  include  Forest  &  Trees  from 
Trinzic  Corp.  Gupta  Corp.’s  SQL  is 
used  to  develop  front-end  Windows 
applications.  The  Oracle-based  ESP 
and  Item  Analysis  relational  database 
systems  are  used  by  the  S&D  practice 
and  were  developed  in-house.  Eighty 
people  use  ESP  while  full  access  to 
Item  Analysis  is  limited  to  four  people. 

Communications:  An  Ethernet  back¬ 
bone  and  a  Banyan  Vines  LAN  link 
the  machines  in  Lincoln;  regional  of¬ 
fices  run  Banyan  Vines  LANs  and  are 
linked  to  headquarters  via  frame  re¬ 
lay.  Dial-up  access  with  the  London 
office  is  available  via  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment’s  cc:Mail.  Internet  access  is 
available  via  a  Sun  SPARCserver. 


RICHARD  HARDING  AND  MARY  DITTENBER  say  the  new  data-access  system  has  improved 
Gallup ’s  interview-development  process. 
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How  to  build  an 
upwardly  mobile 
organization. 


It  starts  with  greater  productivity. 
Productivity  that  comes  from  captur¬ 
ing  information  correctly  the  first 
time.  And  from  putting  information 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
need  it.  Where  they  need  it.  When 
they  need  it. 

That's  the  power  of  mobile  comput¬ 
ing.  And  that's  why  you  should  be 
coming  to  us. 

Because  we  have  the  tools,  the  part¬ 
nerships,  and  the  experience  to  pro¬ 
vide  end-to-end  mobile  computing 
solutions.  To  make  your  people  more 
productive.  And  your  business  more 
profitable.  In  a  lot  less  time.  With 
considerably  less  risk. 

We'll  give  you  advanced  technology 
and  proven,  industry  standard  systems 


design.  Exclusive  power  management 
systems  for  extended  battery  life.  A 
full  range  of  wireless  communication 
options.  MS-DOS  compatibility 

Plus  backlit  screens.  PCMCIA 
expandability.  And  full  field  upgrade- 
ability.  In  some  of  the  industry's  small¬ 
est,  lightest,  most  portable  packages. 
All  backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
world's  second  largest  computer 
maker. 

That's  precisely  why  more  than  a 
hundred  companies  worldwide  have 


chosen  Fujitsu  mobile  computing 
solutions  for  their  upwardly  mobile 
organizations.  And  why  you  should 
call  1-800-831-3183  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  white  paper,  'TO  QUESTIONS 
THAT  MUST  BE  ANSWERED 
BEFORE  GOING  MOBILE.'' 

It  could  be  one  of  the  smartest 
moves  you've  ever  made. 

FUJITSU 

COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICROELECTRONICS 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVE  CUTLER 


OUTSOURCING 


(EDS).  Now  FMI  has  turned  to  a  leading  world¬ 
wide  consulting  organization  for  an  outsourcing 
pact  that  will  help  it  move  to  client/server  opera¬ 
tions,  provide  business-management  expertise 
and,  most  importantly,  give  needed  flexibility.  (For 
example,  in  response  to  changing  conditions,  FMI 
can  add  and  delete  staff  and  can  even  bring  in  addi¬ 
tional  vendor  partners.)  The  arrangement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  CIO  Michael  J.  Arnold,  is  more  like  a  busi¬ 
ness  relationship  than  a  contractual  one,  and  the 
company  has  reserved  the  right  to  change  vendors 
or  even  bring  the  business  back  in-house. 

The  final  tale  is  one  of  an  outsourcing  road  not 
taken.  Bell  Communications  Research  Inc.  (Bell¬ 
core)  mounted  a  five-month  study  to  see  if  it  could 
save  money  by  outsourcing  its  entire  Unisys- 
based  operation.  The  result:  Outsourcing  proved 
to  be  the  more-expensive  option.  The  process  of 
benchmarking  and  documenting  its  operations  was 
time-consuming,  but  it  saved  the  company  from  an 
outsourcing  misstep  and  taught  it  a  few  lessons  in 
the  process. 

Outsourcing  is  growing  in  popularity:  A  recent 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  study  of  50  healthy  For¬ 
tune  1000  companies  showed  that  72  percent  were 
using  external  firms  to  augment  their  internal  IT 
capabilities,  and  62  percent  viewed  those  arrange¬ 
ments  as  successful.  The  payoff  clearly  is  there  for 
organizations  willing  to  do  what  it  takes  to  stack 
the  odds  in  their  favor. 


Low  Anxiety 


Ceding  control  of  any  part  of  your  systems  will  never  be 
risk-free,  but  companies  that  take  tight  control  of  the 
process  can  stack  the  odds  in  their  favor 
BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


Trusting  your  company's  is  func¬ 
tion  to  an  outsourcer  is  like  going  in  for 
open-heart  surgery.  As  long  as  the  con¬ 
tract  lasts,  some  outsourcing  vendor  is 
going  to  be  standing  there  with  your  cor¬ 
poration’s  beating  heart  in  its  hands.  If 
you’re  going  to  get  any  peace  during  that 
period,  you’ve  got  to  have  faith  that  the 
vendor  you  sign  with  is  not  going  to  falter.  And  in 
some  cases,  getting  a  second  opinion  may  convince 
you  not  to  undergo  surgery  at  all. 

But  companies  can  reduce  their  anxiety,  along 
with  their  risk,  by  carefully  managing  the  out¬ 
sourcing  process  and  keeping  the  duration  of  their 
contracts  short,  as  two  of  the  three  tales  that  fol¬ 
low  demonstrate.  Esprit  de  Corp.  facilitated  its 
move  to  client/server  by  outsourcing  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  its  mainframe  systems.  Vice  President  of 
Systems  Peter  Bates  meticulously  calculated  his 
costs,  stuck  firmly  to  his  requirements  and  select¬ 
ed  a  vendor  that — while  small  in  size — was  willing 
to  prepare  exhaustively  before  assuming  control. 
Now  Bates  expects  to  save  a  significant  sum  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  period  and  even  more  when  it  is 
over. 

Energy  producer  Freeport  McMoRan  Inc.  (FMI) 
discovered  the  very  real  risks  of  outsourcing  when 
changing  business  requirements  led  it  to  walk 
away  from  what  it  concluded  was  a  too-limiting 
contract  with  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
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Profit  in  Preparedness 

Esprit 


SPRIT  DE  CORP.’S  decision 
in  1993  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  systems  based  on 
an  ancient  IBM  Corp.  main¬ 
frame  inspired  the  company 
to  call  in  outsourcers,  says 
Peter  Bates,  vice  president  of  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  San  Francisco-based 
purveyor  of  apparel  for  young  wom¬ 
en  and  children.  The  old  3090  Model 
200  was  obsolete,  inflexible  and  in¬ 
capable  of  running  most  current 
software.  Changing  systems  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  new  product  line  could 
take  nearly  three  workyears,  so 
rapid  response  to  changing 
market  demands  was  out  of 
the  question.  A  Unix-based 
client/server  architecture 
running  on  IBM  RS/6000 
computers  would  give  the 
IS  department,  and  hence 
the  whole  enterprise,  the 
flexibility  required  to  maxi¬ 
mize  competitiveness,  Bates 
reasoned. 

Fully  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  in  such  a 
transition,  Esprit’s  IS  chief 
wanted  to  focus  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  attention  on  the  new 
environment,  with  client/ 
server  training  from  the 
ground  up  for  all  U.S.  per¬ 
sonnel.  (Six  of  Esprit’s  40- 
member  U.S.  systems  staff 
resigned  rather  than  face 
retraining;  the  company’s 
European  and  Asian  opera¬ 
tions  run  on  AS/400s.)  When 
training  is  completed,  the 
staff  will  select  packaged 
software  to  customize  or 
build  what  can’t  be  bought. 

Bates  expects  the  resulting 
systems  to  save  the  compa¬ 
ny  $1  million  per  year  in  op¬ 
erating  costs.  He  also  ex¬ 
pects  savings  of  10  percent 


during  the  first  two  years  of  a  multi- 
million-dollar  outsourcing  contract 
with  Software  Mainte¬ 
nance  Specialists  (SMS) 
in  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — 
and  even  more  should 
an  additional  year  be 
needed. 

When  choosing  his 
vendor,  Bates  had  sev¬ 
eral  firm  requirements. 

Most  important  was 


“We  weren’t  willing 
to  pay  a  premium 
for  relief.  The 
bottom  line  had  to 
make  sense.” 


Peter  Bates 


house.  “We  weren’t  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  relief,”  he  says.  “The 
bottom  line  had  to  make  sense.”  To 
ensure  he  was  on  financial  firm 
ground,  Bates  included  every  con¬ 
ceivable  factor  in  his  calculation  of 
current  costs,  down  to  the  amount  of 
power  consumed  when  computers 
run. 

Esprit  spent  roughly  18  months 
evaluating  outsourcing  vendors.  After 
narrowing  down  the 
field  from  nine  to  six, 
it  sent  those  vendors 
that  made  the  first 
cut  tapes  of  systems- 
measurement  facility 
files  provided  by  the 
mainframe  operating 
system.  These  log 
files  gave  prospective 
vendors  a  full  ac- 


that  the  cost  of  out¬ 
sourcing  could  not  be  greater  than  counting  of  what  Esprit  demanded  of 
the  cost  of  running  the  IS  function  in-  its  system  and  how  the  system  re- 


PETER  BATES  calculated  every  cost,  down  to  the  amount  of  power  consumed  by  computers. 
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sponded.  Vendors  were  told  that 
their  systems  must  at  least  match 
Esprit’s  in  performance. 

One-second  response  time  was 
another  minimum  requirement.  In 
addition,  overnight  batch  processes 
from  Esprit’s  San  Francisco  office 
and  17  retail  outlets  need  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  company’s  New 
York  showroom  opened  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  at  which  time  control  is 
turned  over  to  online-transaction¬ 
processing  systems. 

Bates  solicited  proposals  from  out¬ 
sourcers  ranging  in  size  from  EDS, 
with  more  than  70,000  employees, 
down  to  100-person  SMS.  Bates  says 
he  invited  SMS  because  of  several 
recommendations  from  people  in  the 
outsourcing  field,  including  a  com¬ 
peting  vendor  that  had  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  consideration  and  a  for¬ 
mer  employee  of  another  outsourcer. 
Vendors  were  asked  in  to  observe 
Esprit’s  IS  operations.  SMS  was  out¬ 
standing,  he  says,  in  its  attention  to 
detail,  a  factor  that  overcame  any 
possible  objections  related  to  size. 

The  SMS  proposal  “made  sense 
to  us,  and  it  did  save  us  money  over 
a  two-year  period,”  Bates  says.  “If 
our  transition  should  go  longer  than 
two  or  three  years — God  help  us — 
the  savings  become  very  substantial 
over  what  it  would  otherwise  cost  us 
to  run  our  own  operation.” 

Over  some  10  weeks,  SMS  com¬ 
mitted  between  three  and  five  work- 
months  to  making  sure  its  employ¬ 
ees  understood  the  Esprit  operation, 
documenting  the  company’s  proce¬ 
dures,  run  books  and  system-depen¬ 
dency  charts  more  thoroughly  than 
the  IS  staff  itself  had  done,  says 
Bates.  Before  taking  control  of  Es¬ 
prit’s  mainframe  operations,  the  out¬ 
sourcer  ran  one  of  the  company’s 
daily  cycles  over  and  over  again,  ex¬ 
ercising  application  systems  one  at  a 
time  until  they  ran  flawlessly.  Inter¬ 
viewed  two  days  into  the  cutover 
from  the  3090/200  to  SMS’s  more- 
modern  mainframe,  Bates  says  the 
process  “hasn’t  been  painful  at  all.” 
Despite  minor  glitches,  the  out¬ 
sourced  system  was  available  to 
users  in  New  York  four  hours  ahead 
of  schedule.  “It’s  basically  a  no-prob¬ 


lem  transition.  I’m  sure  that  some¬ 
times  these  things  can  be  disasters.” 

Bates  instituted  one  policy  to 
which  he  ascribes  much  of  the  cut¬ 
over’s  success.  Emulating  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  manufacturing  plants 
of  allowing  any  worker  to  shut  down 
the  assembly  line  if  a  quality  problem 


HEN  FREEPORT  Me 

MoRan  Inc.  (FMI)  was 
looking  for  an  outsourcer 
in  1988,  the  company 
was  undergoing  its  sec¬ 
ond  period  of  enormous 
change.  The  first  round  of  changes 
had  created  a  diversified  enterprise  in 
the  wave  of  mergers  and  acquisitions 
that  characterized  the  1980s.  The 
second  brought  the  New  Orleans- 
based  company  back  to  its  roots  in 
mining  and  energy  production.  It  also 
led  FMI  to  seek  an  outsourcing  rela¬ 
tionship  in  which  one  of  the  primary 
requirements  is  flexibility. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  huge  de¬ 
posits  of  copper  and  gold  in  Indone¬ 
sia  that  brought  FMI  back  to  its  core 
business.  The  addition  of  a  large  sul- 


arises,  he  empowered  the  applica¬ 
tions  staff  to  sign  off  on  execution  of 
the  systems  for  which  they  were  re¬ 
sponsible.  “Any  one  of  them  could 
have  stopped  the  transition,”  Bates 
says.  Instead,  the  staff  has  responded 
with  enthusiasm.  “They  feel  they 
have  a  lot  to  gain,”  he  reports. 


fur  deposit  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  un¬ 
derscored  the  point  that  FMI  needed 
to  divest  itself  of  some  nonmining 
business  units  in  order  to  raise  capi¬ 
tal.  Fertilizer  companies,  oil  and  gas 
companies,  a  geothermal  business  on 
the  West  Coast  and  several  other 
businesses  were  sold  to  raise  capital 
for  developing  the  new  mineral  finds. 
“Once  those  discoveries  were  made, 
our  [IS]  needs  shifted  very  much.  We 
needed  to  aim  at  fewer  targets,”  says 
Michael  J.  Arnold,  FMI’s  CIO  and 
controller  of  operations.  “All  of  our 
systems  and  telecommunications 
needs  changed  dramatically.” 

With  most  of  its  business  activity 
shifted  to  a  remote  island  in  Indone¬ 
sia,  telecommunications  grew  in  im¬ 
portance.  Also,  Arnold  says,  the 
company  needed  to  “have 
the  ability  to  purchase,  ship, 
receive,  store  and  issue  al¬ 
most  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
of  capital  and  operating  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies.”  Pur¬ 
chases  ranged  from  truck 
parts  to  food  supplies.  Ven¬ 
dor  information,  order  sta¬ 
tus  and  logistical  details 
were  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance. 

Project  cost  accounting,  as 
well  as  operation  and  produc¬ 
tion  cost  analysis,  also  gained 
in  significance.  As  if  all  this 
weren’t  enough  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  FMI  had  also  decided 
to  move  as  much  processing 
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The  Trip  to  Open  Computing 
Demands  An  Experienced  Guide* 

Nobody  else  has  the  experience  we  do. 

Sequent®  has  helped  thousands  of  customers  make  the  trip  to  open  computing, 
through  what  is  often  described  as  “permanent  white  water."  We've  helped  companies 
downsize  from  mainframes.  Upsize  from  PC  networks.  And  re-engineer  entire  com¬ 
puting  enterprises  into  a  client/server  environment. 

That  experience  has  given  us  a  clear  understanding  of  how  to  make  the  trip  safely. 
It  starts  with  an  enterprise  architecture  plan,  developed  with  our  customer.  The  plan 
aligns  business  goals  and  information  systems,  preserves  current  investment  where 
possible,  defines  needed  new  systems  and  applications,  and  identifies  clear  transition 
strategies.  The  result?  A  series  of  short,  manageable  steps  to  get  your  safe  passage  to 
open  computing  underway. 

What’s  more,  everyone  at  Sequent  is  committed  to  the  success  of  every  project, 
and  empowered  to  deliver  it.  Not  just  for  our  own  products,  but  for  everything  in  the 
system,  hardware  and  software,  no  matter  who  the  vendor  may  be. 

Planning,  process,  and  commitment  have  made  Sequent  Computer  Systems  the 
clear  leader  in  high  end  open  systems.  A  fact  con¬ 
firmed  by  InfoCorp's  1993  market  share  survey. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  no  way  to  avoid 
the  white  water,  you  know  where  to  find  the  most 
experienced  guide. 


Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 


For  Safe  Passage  To  Open  Computing,  Call  1-800-237-8733* 


©1994  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Outside  the  U.S.  call  503-578-3702.  Sequent  is  a  res'stered  trademark  and  “Our  Business  Is  Your  Success"  is  a  trademark  of 
Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc  The  Intel  Inside  I030  is  a  resistered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  Look  for  the  Intel  Inside®  symbol  on  our  quality  systems  Other 
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as  possible  off  the  mainframe  and 
onto  mid-range  computers. 

With  so  much  going  on  and  a 
strong  desire  to  focus  on  developing 
FMI’s  newfound  mineral  resources, 
outsourcing  was  a  logical  step.  FMI 
first  signed  a  10-year  agreement 
with  EDS,  but  it  canceled  that  con¬ 
tract  in  1992.  In  ’93  the  company  be¬ 
gan  moving  mainframe  production 
systems  to  a  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

“I  f  ever  we  feel  that 
someone  else  is  uniquely 
qualified,  we  have  the  right 
to  select  another  firm  or 
group  of  individuals 
to  do  the  work.” 

—Michael  J.  Arnold 

HP9000  mid-range  machine  and 
turned  IS  operations  over  to  IBM’s 
Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corp. 
(ISSC);  telecommunications  were  as¬ 
signed  to  CompTech  Inc.,  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  firm.  For  aid  in  application  de¬ 
velopment,  maintenance  and  client/ 
server  technologies,  FMI  turned  to 
Andersen  Consulting,  the  Chicago- 
based  systems  integrators.  Andersen 
also  provides  business-management 
services  to  the  company. 

A  highlight  of  the  Andersen  rela¬ 
tionship  is  the  requirement  for  con¬ 
summate  flexibility,  Arnold  says.  He 
foresees  another  round  of  rapidly 
changing  development  needs  as  a  re¬ 
cently  acquired  European  copper- 
smelting  plant  ramps  up. 

Now,  Andersen  has  responsibility 
for  supplying  additional  labor.  “When 
we  need  special  technical  skills  or 
skills  in  a  different  part  of  the  world, 
it’s  easier  to  turn  to  [an  outsourcing] 
firm  than  to  do  your  own  hiring,” 
Arnold  explains.  “We  don’t  have  the 
responsibility  or  the  headache  of 
training  in  the  new  technical  envi¬ 
ronments  and  new  toolsets.” 

Cost  reduction  was  not  the  prime 
mover  here,  nor  can  Arnold  break 
out  the  exact  savings  attributable  to 
a  single  business  arrangement.  But 


he  expects  that  “over  the  last  two 
years,  we  will  have  cut  our  costs  in 
half.”  Much  of  those  savings  come 
from  moving  off  the  mainframe;  in 
addition,  corporate  IS  has  shrunk  to 
seven  staff  members  and  contractors 
from  about  85  in  1988.  Most  of  the 
original  staff  have  moved  to  the  out¬ 
sourcers.  Those  who  remain  con¬ 
centrate  on  managing  relationships 
with  the  outsourcing  vendors,  devel¬ 
oping  additional  outsourcing  strate¬ 
gies  and  overseeing  quality  control. 

Arnold  describes  the  five-year  ar¬ 
rangement  as  “a  business  relation¬ 
ship,  rather  than  a  contractual  rela- 


OT  EVERY  COMPANY  can 

reduce  costs  by  outsourcing 
IS.  Senior  management  at 
the  Livingston,  N.J.-based 
Bell  Communications  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  (Bellcore)  found 
that  out  after  an  exhaustive  study 
that  management  considers  well 
worth  the  investment.  Cost  savings 
were  the  goal  in  January  1993,  when 
the  R&D  company,  which  serves  all 
seven  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  (RBOCs)  and  their  subsidiaries, 
set  out  to  explore  outsourcing  the 
operation  and  support  of  its  Unisys 
data  center.  Heading  up  the  study 
was  Carol  Chory,  a  technical  planner 
based  in  Piscataway,  N.J.,  who  was 
joined  by  a  member  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department.  Before  long,  the  two 
decided  they  needed  a  consultant’s 
help.  They  considered  two  firms: 
One  offered  telephone  consultation 
only;  the  other  would  place  staff  on¬ 
site  for  the  duration  of  the  inquiry. 

That  firm  provided  Bellcore  with  a 
generic  request  for  outsourcing  pro¬ 
posals,  which  Chory  tailored  to  fit 
Bellcore’s  needs.  The  consultant  also 


tionship.”  While  he  can’t  envision 
the  circumstances  under  which  FMI 
would  want  to  take  any  of  the  work 
back  in-house,  if  that  happened  it 
“would  not  be  a  contractual  issue, 
because  we  have  discussed  that.  If 
ever  we  feel  that  someone  else  is 
uniquely  qualified,  we  have  the  right 
to  select  another  firm  or  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  do  the  work. 

“We  certainly  would  give  Ander¬ 
sen  the  opportunity  to  propose  on  it, 
but  we  always  have  reserved  the 
right”  to  take  business  away  from 
the  vendor,  he  says.  “And  that  could 
include  doing  it  in-house.”  H 


suggested  some  outsourcers  to  add  to 
the  list  provided  by  Bellcore’s  pur¬ 
chasing  department.  RFPs  were  sent 
to  11  companies.  Only  one  responded. 

Chory  cites  several  reasons  for 
the  poor  response.  Unisys  is  a  highly 
specialized  environment,  and  not 
many  outsourcers  have  the  requisite 
expertise.  Bellcore  would  require 
the  vendor  to  purchase  the  Unisys 
hardware,  including  an  $8.5  million 
system  that  the  company  had  re¬ 
cently  acquired.  And  Bellcore  speci¬ 
fied  a  five-year  contract,  as  opposed 
to  the  seven-  to  10-year  industry 
standard  for  data-center  operations. 
Since  Bellcore  expects  the  systems 
running  on  the  Unisys  machine  to 
last  for  only  five  years,  the  con¬ 
tract’s  duration  was  not  negotiable. 

Other  requirements  included  99.8 
percent  availability,  a  hot  line  to  han¬ 
dle  a  given  number  of  calls  within  a 
specified  period  and  three-second 
online  response  time.  According  to 
Chory,  many  vendors  said  that  the 
allowance  for  the  outsourcing  com¬ 
pany’s  profit  margin  was  insufficient. 

Chory  and  her  partner  decided  to 
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Control  your  world  from  the  desktop 


Centralized  control  of  your  distrib¬ 
uted  computing  environment  is  now 
possible.  With  PATROL, 
from  BMC  Software,  Inc., 
you  have  automated  man¬ 
agement  of  your  computers, 
resources,  databases  and  applica¬ 
tions.  Plus,  you  can  monitor  and 
administer  your  systems  from  a  sin¬ 
gle,  graphical  console. 

That  means  maximum  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency.  Continuous  avail¬ 
ability.  And  the  ability  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  your  distributed  strategy. 


Utilizing  intelligent-agent  tech¬ 
nology,  PATROL  continuously  mon¬ 
itors  and  manages  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  environment. 
Problems  can  be  either  auto¬ 
matically  corrected  or  the  administra¬ 
tor  notified  for  manual  intervention. 

PATROL’S  automated  actions 
come  from  loadable  libraries  of 
expertise  that  are  available  for  popu¬ 
lar  systems.  And  its  open  architec¬ 
ture  ensures  that  as  your  environ¬ 
ment  changes,  new  systems  will  be 
supported. 


This  is  the  control  of  distributed 
systems  you’ve  needed.  Find  out 
more  about  PATROL  by  calling 
BMC  Software  at  713  918-8800  or 

800  278-4BMC. 


SOFTWARE 

The  Experience.  The  Technology.  The  Future. 

BMC  Software  international  offices  are  located  in  Australia.  Canada,  Denmark,  France. 
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BMC  Software  is  a  registered  U.S.  trademark  of  BMC  Software.  Inc 
©  1994,  BMC  Software,  Inc  All  rights  reserved 
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CAROL  CHORY  -.After  an  extensive  study,  Bellcore  found  that  outsourcing  was  the  more  expensive  option. 


evaluate  the  single  response.  Be¬ 
cause  financial  advantage  was  the 
prime  motivator,  the  finance  depart¬ 
ment  was  asked  to  aid  in  the  analy¬ 
sis.  The  team  developed  a  pro  forma 
budget  that  removed  all  costs  out¬ 
sourcing  would  eliminate,  such  as 
personnel,  equipment  and  floor 
space.  The  biggest  savings  would 
come  from  personnel  and  other  di¬ 
rect  costs,  hardware  and  software 
costs,  and  depreciation. 

The  analysis  team  also  calculated 
a  unit  cost  of  operation  that  included 
the  cost  of  equipment  and  personnel, 
and  compared  it  with  the  outsourcing 
vendor’s  unit  cost.  “When  we  put  the 
budget  together  with  [the  out¬ 
sourcer’s]  fee,  outsourcing  turned 
out  to  be  more  expensive,”  Chory 


says.  The  same  was  true  of  the  unit- 
cost  approach.  With  some  trepida¬ 
tion,  the  team  presented  its  recom¬ 
mendation  not  to  outsource  to  senior 
management  at  the  end  of  July  1993. 

Looking  back,  Chory  thinks  the  re¬ 
sponse  would  have  been  better  if 
vendors  were  given  more  time.  The 
RFP  went  out  June  4, 1993,  with  a  re¬ 
turn  deadline  of  July  6.  Also,  Bellcore 
might  have  attracted  more  interest 
with  a  preliminary  mailing  to  poten¬ 
tial  vendors.  “If  we  had  it  to  do  over, 
we  would  start  with  a  request  for  in¬ 
formation  instead  of  going  straight  to 
the  RFP,”  Chory  says.  “That  way, 
we’d  probably  get  more  responses.” 

With  all  the  effort  involved  in  the 
outsourcing  study,  the  question  of 
whether  the  investment  was  worth¬ 


while  inevitably  arises.  According  to 
Michael  Turner,  executive  director  of 
Unix/Unisys  computing  technology, 
the  project  consumed  just  under  15 
workmonths  on  the  part  of  Bellcore 
personnel  (including  himself)  and  the 
consultant.  Still,  Turner  is  convinced 
it  was  worth  it.  “We  learned  two 
things,”  he  says.  “One  is  the  amount 
of  research  and  detail  that  you  have  to 
go  through  in  order  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion.  Secondly,  it  gave  us  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  benchmark  our  own  process¬ 
es.  We  were  able  to  conclude  that 
we’re  doing  a  very  good  job.”  BEI 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  jour¬ 
nalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass.  Her 
Internet  address  is  qwertygroup@mci- 
mail.com. 
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DATA  GENERAL 

YOUR  ONE  SOURCE  FOR 
CA-UNICENTER  ON  All  UNIX 
AND  PC  LAN  PLATFORMS 


pen 

Computer  Associates  and 
Data  General  join  forces  to 
distribute,  resell,  and  support 
CA-UNICENTER  worldwide! 

Data  General's  industry-leading  AViiON® 
enterprise  servers,  complemented  by  CA- 
UNICENTER®,  bring  mainframe-level  systems 
management  to  UNIX® data  center  opera¬ 
tions.  CA-UNICENTER  enables  data  center 
administrators  to  easily  and  efficiently  man¬ 
age  storage,  production  control,  security  and 
resource  accounting. 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


tw  Data  General 

The  Open  Systems  Experts 


With  this  announcement.  Data  General  also 
becomes  a  certified  consulting  and  training 
partner  for  CA-UNICENTER.  This  certification 
allows  Data  General  to  provide  single  source 
sales  and  support  to  our  mutual  customers. 

To  get  you  started,  we  are  offering  a  30-day 
free  try-buy  program  for  CA-UNICENTER  for 
AViiON  Systems. 

For  further  information,  call  1 -800-DATA  GEN. 


AViiON  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  Computer  Associates  and  CA-UNICENTER  are  registered  trademarks  of  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNiX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  Copyright  ©  Data  General  Corporation  1 994 


INTERVIEW/MARGARET  J.  WHEATLEY 


ORGANIC 

RESTRUCTURING 

Recreating  the  enterprise  does  not  have  to  be  a 
violent  act.  Author  Margaret  J.  Wheatley  believes 
that  organizations  are  dynamic  entities  that 
need  free-flowing  information  to  thrive. 
Reengineering,  she  says,  misses  the  point. 


BY  LEIGH  BUCHANAN 


I  N  THEORY,  “COMMAND”  AND  “CONTROL” 

||  are  the  two  most  reviled  words  in  the 
S  corporate  vocabulary.  In  practice,  while 
||j  most  forward-thinking  managers  have 
H  accepted  the  need  to  dispense  with  the 
|t  former,  few  are  ready  to  entirely  abandon 
fi  the  latten  That  attitude  is  hardly  surpris- 
— I —  ing:  After  all,  by  definition,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  control  is  chaos. 

Great,  says  Margaret  J.  Wheatley. 

Wheatley,  a  principal  and  co-founder  of  Kell- 
ner-Rogers  &  Wheatley  Inc.  in  Provo,  Utah,  is 
a  firm  believer  in  chaos,  disorder  and  unpre¬ 
dictability.  Those  characteristics,  while  anath¬ 
ema  to  the  average  manager,  are  what 
keep  organizations  vital,  she  argues  in 
her  best-selling  book,  Leadership  and 
the  New  Science.  Disorder  can 
give  birth  to  higher  order;  fluc¬ 
tuations  are  the  source  of  cre¬ 
ativity.  Her  philosophy  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  neurologist  Oliver 
Sacks,  who  finds  intimations  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  order  in  the  disorder  of  his  pa¬ 
tients’  psyches.  Things  fall  apart,  but  the 
center  can  still  hold  as  long  as  the  company  is 
organized  around  principles  found  in  nature. 

Drawing  on  lessons  from  quantum  physics, 
molecular  biology  and  chaos  theory,  Wheatley 
makes  a  case  for  dynamic,  ever-changing  com¬ 
panies  that  organize  themselves  around  natu¬ 
ral  processes.  After  you  accept  that  organiza¬ 
tions  are  living  things,  she  argues,  the  next 
step  is  to  recognize  that  information  is  what 


feeds  them.  “For  the  system  to  remain  alive, 
for  the  universe  to  move  onward,  information 
must  be  continually  generated,”  Wheatley 
writes.  “If  there  is  nothing  new,  or  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  exists  merely  confirms  what  is, 
then  the  result  will  be  death.”  Organizations 
must  understand  that  they  cannot  manage  in¬ 
formation;  rather,  they  must  let  information 
manage  them.  And  because  the  greatest  gen¬ 
erator  of  information  is  chaos,  the  duty  of  the 
CIO  becomes  one  of  throwing  open  the  doors 
to  the  royal  treasury  and  showering  its  wealth 
upon  the  masses. 

Leadership  and  the  New  Science,  named  best 
management  book  of  1992  by  Industry 
Week,  is  not  for  the  unimaginative  or  in¬ 
tellectually  lazy.  Anyone  unwilling  to 
wrestle  with  fractals  and  Jungian 
archetypes  or  intolerant  of  the 
►  occasional  new-ageism  (“Love 
in  organizations,  then,  is  the  most 
potent  source  of  power  we  have”) 
had  better  consult  more-traditional 
management  tomes  or  wait  for  the  Cliff’s 
Notes.  But  Wheatley’s  philosophy  has  been 
embraced  by  such  decidedly  non-out-there 
organizations  as  American  Express,  AT&T  and 
the  Office  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  At  a  time 
when  more  and  more  reengineering  efforts 
are  failing  to  take  hold,  the  concept  of  a  sim¬ 
pler,  more  organic  approach  to  change  has  ob¬ 
vious  appeal.  Recently,  Senior  Editor  Leigh 
Buchanan  asked  Wheatley  what  her  approach 
has  to  offer  that  reengineering  does  not. 
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The  Systems/Business  Balancing  Act 


Great  works  of  art  don’t  just  happen.  Neither 
do  successful  information  systems. 

Like  sculptors,  systems  consultants  must 
carefully  balance  seemingly  opposing  forces:  the 
desire  for  technological  innovation  must  be 
weighed  against  business  goals  and  user  needs. 

That’s  why  all  our  systems  assignments  stan  at 
the  beginning.  Booz- Allen  industry  strategists  and 
operations  experts  work  up-front  with  our 
information  technologists  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  where  our  clients  are-from  an  overall  business 
perspective-today.  And  what  their  goals  and 
strategies  are  for  tomonow. 

Our  STRATEGY-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS" 
approach  ensures  that  we  take  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  executives  into 
account  on  every  IT  assignment.  Weighing  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  applying  the  right 
technologies,  we  develop  systems  that  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  enterprise... systems  at  the  heart 
of  our  clients’  business... systems  that  drive  success. 

Information  Systems  Group 

212  697  1900 


CIO:  The  term  “reengineer¬ 
ing”  reinforces  the  notion  of 
a  man-made  order  and  is  4 
therefore,  I  assume,  antithet¬ 
ical  to  the  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tional  model  you  propose.  If  ; , 
the  mechanistic  model  of  the 
organization  is  a  failed  mod¬ 
el,  is  reengineering  a  failed 
solution? 

WHEATLEY:  We  already 
have  evidence  of  that.  I 
have  chosen  to  pick  on 
reengineering  not  just  be¬ 
cause  of  a  semantic  differ¬ 
ence  with  it.  What  I  see  in¬ 
creasingly  is  the  failure  and 
the  frustration — enormous 
investments  in  technology, 
enormous  investments  in 
consulting  fees  and  some 
very  bitterly  disappointed 
clients.  What  we’re  doing 
is  more  of  the  same — just 
faster,  with  more  determi¬ 
nation,  more  grit,  more 
harshness — thinking  this 
will  yield  different  results. 

We’ve  also  been  trying  to 
do  it  by  force.  The  language 
associated  with  reengineer¬ 
ing  is  very  harsh:  It  actual¬ 
ly  talks  about  doing  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  organization. 

If  you  read  any  interview 
with  a  senior  executive  who 
is  in  charge  of  reengineer¬ 
ing,  they  know  that  they’re 
the  bad  guy  or  the  most  hat¬ 
ed  person  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  I  begin  to  wonder, 
why  are  we  moving  back¬ 
ward  to  this  kind  of  desperate-hero 
approach  to  organizational  change? 

CIO:  You  talk  instead  about  “deengi¬ 
neering,  ”  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
a  kinder,  gentler  way  of  letting  the  or¬ 
ganization  find  its  own  shape  as  op¬ 
posed  to  dictating  it  from  above. 

WHEATLEY:  Deengineering  for  me  is 
understanding  that  what  we  need  to 
change  is  the  way  we  change.  It’s  a 
question  of  do  we  think  of  organiza¬ 
tions  as  inert  machines  that  we  can 
engineer  or  do  we  think  of  them  as 


M 


living,  dynamic  systems,  collections 
of  forces  that  can  work  together  or 
not?  Once  you  switch  the  metaphor 
from  machine  to  dynamic  force, 
you  get  into  a  whole  new  territory, 
and  the  question  becomes  how  do 
you  create  the  conditions  by  which 
this  living  system  will  continuously 
change,  will  continuously  adapt,  will 
seek  itself,  will  seek  to  thrive  in  its 
environment? 

CIO:  And  you  perceive  the  same  kind 
of  shift  occurring  in  how  we  see  infor¬ 
mation? 


WHEATLEY:  Exactly.  In  the  mecha¬ 
nistic  model,  we  thought  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  bits,  as  transmissions  that 
could  be  measured.  We  didn’t  think 
about  the  whole  side  of  information 
that  is  concerned  with  its  impact, 
what  it  does,  how  it  requires  changes 
in  people’s  thinking  or  how  it  will  re¬ 
structure  work.  We’ve  been  very  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  transmitting  it  and  figuring 
out  how  to  format  it,  and  for  years  we 
got  away  with  that.  But  now  we’re 
starting  to  understand  that  the  heart 
of  the  technology  is  information,  a 
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Since  We  introduced  The  Complete 
COBOL  Solution,  Thousands 
Have  Off-Loaded  Our  Competition. 


Computer' 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


“Nothing  else  offers 
as  much  for  the  money.” 


CA-Realia  u  workbench 

The  Complete  Client/server  COBOL  Solution 

©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Awarded  by  Government  Computer  News,  March  23, 1994. 


From  New  York  to  the  Netherlands, 
companies  are  replacing  their  incomplete 
COBOL  solutions  with  the  one  that’s 
fully  loaded.  CA-Realia®  II  Workbench. 

The  reason  is  simple.  CA-Realia  II 
Workbench  is  the  most  comprehensive 
COBOL  client/server  solution  in  the  industry 
One  that  provides  an  unsurpassed  list  of 
benefits  and  features  which  include:  the 
world’s  fastest  PC  COBOL  compiler,  a  GUI 


Feature 

CA  Realia  11 
Workbench 

Other  COBOL 
Competitors 

Fully  integrated,  intuitive  programmer's 
workbench 

Debug  both  PC  and  mainframe-based 
programs 

Fast  compiles  and  efficient  execution 

Complete  single-vendor  solution 

Supports  Windows  and  OS/2 

y 

Foundation  for  GUI  Client/server  COBOL 
development  with  open  DBMS  access 

y 

What’s  more,  CA-Realia  II  Workbench 
includes  a  complete  mainframe  CICS  emula¬ 
tor  for  no  extra  charge.  And,  all  the  features 
of  the  workbench  apply  to  CICS  programs  as 
well  as  batch. 

So  whether  you’re  in  a  Windows  or  OS/2 
environment,  CA-Realia  II 
Workbench  provides 
complete  integration 
with  your  host-based 


editor  and  an  interactive  GUI  debugger  for  code  executing 
on  a  PC  or  rnainframe- anc*  integrated  lifecycle  manage- 
^skdaigfEjxdlmce  ment.  Plus  a  COBOL-intelligent  program  analyzer  that’s 
the  smartest  thing  you’ve  ever  seen. 


The  competition  simply  can't  compete  with  CA-Realia  II  Workbench. 

systems.  Which  means  unlike  some  other  COBOL 
solutions,  your  programming  choices  are  never  limited. 


For  A  Self-Running  Demo  And 
A  Free  Copy  01  The  Secret  ol  COBOL  Maintenance. 
Call  1-B00-434-REAL,  Dept.  261 01. 

And  join  the  thousands  of  companies  who've  already  decided  that 
nothing  works  better  than  CA-Realia  II  Workbench. 


very  dynamic,  unpredictable  force 
that  reshapes  people,  relationships, 
ideas,  work.  The  CIO’s  task  now  is  to 
think  in  terms  of  information  as  a  dy¬ 
namic  rather  than  as  a  thing. 

CIO:  That’s  pretty  tough  on  the  CIO. 
I  would  think  it’s  much  harder  to 
manage  a  living  creature  than  an  in¬ 
ert  thing. 

WHEATLEY:  That’s  true;  you  cannot 
command  or  control  a  living  thing 
successfully  for  very  long.  You  can’t 
command  and  control  what  people 
will  do  with  information.  If  you  are 
in  the  business  of  creating  access 
to  information,  you  should  be  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  it’s  easy  to  use,  that 
it’s  available  to  many  more  people 
than  you  ever  dreamed  possible.  You 
should  be  moving  away  from  struc¬ 
turing  access  to  opening  access, 
from  thinking  you  know  what  people 
need  to  know  to  understanding,  in 
deep  humility,  that  no  one  knows 
what  everyone  needs  to  know.  We 
just  need  to  put  the  information  out 
there,  and  people  will  make  sense  of 
it  as  the  work  demands  of  them. 

CIO:  But  if  you  have  everyone  out 
there  acting  autonomously  and  in  the 
moment,  isn ’t  it  difficult  to  maintain 
any  kind  of  coherent  strategy? 

WHEATLEY:  The  idea  that  there  can 
be  a  coherent  strategy  set  before¬ 
hand,  that  we  can  predict  the  future 
or  attempt  to  determine  precise  out¬ 
comes,  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
things  we  have  to  get  away  from. 
So,  the  challenge  is  to  create  some 
boundary  conditions  around  people’s 
behavior  but  let  go  of  how  they  actu¬ 
ally  do  things.  A  great  example  is  the 
U.S.  Army.  They  now  have  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  move  information  down  to 
the  lowest  level  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  men  inside  tanks  to  have  as 
much  information  about  the  battle 
going  on  as  their  commanders  have. 
The  general  staff  knows  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  when  they  give  informa¬ 
tion  down  to  the  smallest  units,  they 
get  the  most  effective  responses,  so 
they  don’t  seem  to  need  as  much 
traditional  command  and  control.  But 


once  you  give  that  information  to 
tank  crews,  and  they  start  working 
for  their  own  safety  and  their  own 
victory,  how  are  they  going  to  re¬ 
spond  to  commands  outside  of  the 
tank  situation?  And  what  happens  to 
battle  strategy?  Is  it  in  the  head  of 
the  commander,  or  do  you  just  train 
crews  and  have  them  figure  it  out  for 
themselves  as  the  situation  de¬ 
mands? 

CIO:  OK,  even  assuming  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  an  absolute  good,  doesn’t  the 
greater  flow  of  information  also  mean 
a  greater  flow  of  disinformation  and 
distracting  information  and  conflict¬ 
ing  information? 

WHEATLEY:  Intuitively,  that  sounds 
like  what  would  happen.  But  I  think 


with  all  that  dissemination  going  on 
left,  right  and  center? 

WHEATLEY:  That’s  one  of  the 
things  you  can’t  control.  One  of  the 
metaphors  that  I’ve  been  playing 
with  recently  is  from  parallel-pro- 
cessing  computers.  In  order  to  cre¬ 
ate  thinking  abilities  in  these  ma¬ 
chines,  in  the  earliest  versions  you 
had  minimally  64,000  processors  op¬ 
erating  in  tandem.  The  belief  is  that 
if  you  can  process  information  fast 
and  in  many  different  places,  you 
will  go  through  enormous  numbers 
of  trials  and  errors,  but  you’ll  go 
through  them  faster.  One  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  said  to  me,  “We  just  want  to 
make  our  mistakes  faster.”  So,  this 
notion  I  have  of  an  information-rich 
organization,  multidirectional  infor¬ 


u  i 


Tie  belief  is  that  if  you  can  process 

information  fast  and  in  many  different  places,  you  will  go 
through  enormous  numbers  of  trials  and  errors,  but  you’ll 
go  through  them  faster.” 
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the  greatest  source  of  disinforma¬ 
tion  is  the  lack  of  real  information. 
People,  when  they  are  starved  for 
real  information,  get  very  focused  on 
making  up  information.  So  we  get 
rumors  and  gossip  and  disinforma¬ 
tion  and  misinterpretations.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  as  people  work  in  an 
information-rich  environment  where 
they  feel  respected,  trusted  and 
connected  to  the  organization,  they 
bring  their  adult  skills  of  discern¬ 
ment  to  the  task.  Once  people  feel 
they  are  connected  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  what  they  are  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish,  once  they  feel  they  are 
being  treated  as  adults  by  this  orga¬ 
nization,  they  act  more  responsibly 
with  this  information  because  they 
have  a  stake  in  making  sure  they 
know  what’s  real. 

CIO:  But  isn ’t  valuable  information 
likely  to  get  misdirected  or  overlooked 


mation  flows,  all  of  that  stuff,  is  not 
about  getting  it  right  immediately 
but  about  creating  the  conditions  in 
which  more  people  are  engaged  in 
thinking  actively  and  more  people 
will  make  mistakes  that  have  fewer 
consequences.  This  challenges  our 
notions  about  avoiding  waste  and  re¬ 
dundancy,  all  of  the  ways  we  had 
tried  to  make  organizations  efficient 
machines. 

CIO:  You  also  talk  about  the  need  to 
seek  out  information  that  is  ambigu¬ 
ous,  complex  and  of  no  immediate  val¬ 
ue.  How  can  an  organization  profit 
from  that? 

WHEATLEY:  There’s  a  whole  cate¬ 
gory  of  information  that  we  ignored 
for  years  called  positive  feedback — 
slight  disturbances  that  when  am¬ 
plified  can  distort  and  disrupt  a 
system.  It’s  the  process  by  which  a 
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Some  think 

it  will  guide  you  to  the  future 


Others  believe 

,  ,  .  ...  .  ‘  . 
the  world  will  migrate  to  it 
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All  of  the  above 


The  world  will  change  dramatically  between  now  and  the  millennium,  but  the  power  of  StrataConfs 
Fast  PAD;  IPX®  and  BPX™  can  serve  as  your  constant  data  communication  foundation.  This  triad 
of  bandwidth-efficient  switches  covers  the  complete  range  from  subrate  to  broadband  ATM — 

9.6  Kbps  to  gigabits.  And  they  give  you  a  steady,  solid  and  seamless  migration  path  ng matter  bow 
your  needs  grow.  Multiband  ATM  from  the  worlds  most  experienced  ATM  company.  Built  to  last. 
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CIO:  Can  you  give  me  an  example 
where  a  company  derived  some  benefit 
from  looking  at  that  type  of  informa¬ 
tion? 

WHEATLEY:  There’s  a  Du  Pont  plant 
in  Belle,  W.  Va. — an  aged  chemical 
facility  and  plant  that  manufactures 
12  to  15  chemicals,  some  of  which 
are  very  toxic.  Of  course,  they’re 
regulated  to  death  by  the  EPA  and 


injury  to  a  worker, 
even  if  it  occurs  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  plant;  they  look  at  any  in¬ 
formation  that’s  available  about  sys¬ 
tems  failing  even  though  the  EPA 
has  said  that  that  information  isn’t 
relevant. 

At  a  weekly  safety  meeting,  you’ll 
hear  things  reported  like  the  over¬ 
flow  of  a  radiator  that  created  an¬ 


you’re  in  the  middle  of  a  reengineering 


process,  you  need  to  look  at  who  you’re  including 


and  who  you’re  excluding  and  to  move  the  process  much 


more  deeply  into  the  organization  and  be  prepared 


to  go  with  recommendations  that  come  out  of  a  much 
broader  participative  base.” 


small  piece  of  information  gets  in¬ 
to  a  system  and  the  system  sees 
whether  this  information  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Most  of  what  we  look  for  in  or¬ 
ganizations  has  been  regulatory  or 
negative  feedback,  in  which  we’re 
only  looking  for  information  that 
will  tell  us  if  we’re  off  our  stan¬ 
dard.  All  of  this  other  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  contained  in  our 
regulatory  mind-set — informa¬ 
tion  that  could  be  interesting,  but 
we  don’t  know  until  we  look  at  it 
because  it’s  new  and  different — 
all  of  that  information  historical¬ 
ly  has  been  ignored,  both  in 
terms  of  what  we  look  to  mea¬ 
sure  and  in  the  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation-processing  systems 
we’ve  built. 


learn  something 

that  prevents  a  much  bigger  prob¬ 
lem  later  on. 


CIO:  And  has  their  safety  record  im¬ 
proved? 


WHEATLEY:  Yes  indeed.  They  en¬ 
joyed  zero  injuries  for  well  over  a 
year,  and  their  productivity  ratings 
shot  up  more  than  40  percent.  And 
they  are  currently  setting  the  na¬ 
tional  standard  on  how  chemical 
companies  should  operate  in  their 
communities  around  worst-case  sce¬ 
narios.  They  are  creating  informa¬ 
tion  fairs  at  shopping  malls  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  community  and  bring  them 
into  the  conversation.  It’s  a  strategy 
that  has  terrified  most  chemical-plant 
managers.  It  just  happens  that  [the 
manager  at  this  plant]  has  learned 
that  information  freely  shared  and 
openly  discussed  is  his  best  ally  in 
being  part  of  the  community. 


| 


I 


OSHA  and  other  government  agen¬ 
cies.  But  in  their  effort  to  create  a 
100  percent  safe  environment,  they 
began  asking  employees  to  report 
all  variances — everything  that  went 
wrong,  even  though  they  were  still 
operating  well  within  EPA  levels  of 
safety.  They  look  for  a  pinprick  leak 
in  a  pipe;  they  look  for  the  slightest 


tifreeze  emissions  in  a  parking  lot.  If 
you  look  at  their  paperwork,  they 
have  a  much  higher  stack  of  things 
going  wrong,  which  is  not  a  position 
you  normally  want  to  put  yourself  in 
when  you’re  government-regulat¬ 
ed.  But  they  have  found  over  time 
that  if  they’re  willing  to  look  at 
[these  kinds  of  things],  they  may 


CIO:  So,  what  do  you  say  to  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  already  embarked  on 
reengineering  efforts?  Do  they  have  to 
change  course  completely,  or  can  they 
modify  their  efforts  to  embrace  aspects 
of  this  new  approach? 

WHEATLEY:  Obviously,  I  want  to  say 
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Sounds  crazy,  huh?  Well 
it  isn’t.  If  you’ve  been 
trying  to  figure 
out  how  to 
squeeze  better 
returns  from  your 
IT  investment,  you 
should  call  ROLM 
We  can 

help  protect  your 
investment  because 
our  phone  systems  work  within 
your  existing  LAN,  PC,  or  mainframe  environment.  We 
can  also  help  your  business  run  a  lot 
more  efficiently.  Adding  thousands  to 
your  bottom  line. 

The  IT  department  for  Collin 
County,  Texas  couldn’t  agree  more. 
With  just  a  handful  of  staff  members, 
thev  had  to  service  a  county  that  was 


O 

ROLM  is  part  of 
the  Siemens  family, 
the  world’s  largest 
private  communication 
systems  manufacturer 
We  have  the 
technology  to  help 
your  business 
work  more  efficiently 
worldwide. 


chose  to  install 
a  ROLM  phone 
system.  Now  they  can 
easilv  handle  the 
calls  and  transmit 
data  through  those  same  lines. 

The  result:  an  improved  data  transmission 
system  that  will  save  them  $50,000  annually,  not  to 
mention  an  additional  $60,000  on  their  annual  phone 
bill.  And  they  estimate  they’ll  save  two  million  dollars 
over  the  next  ten  years  when  they  take  into  account  the 
increased  volume  of  calls. 

If  you’d  like  to  help  your  company  reduce  costs, 
increase  revenues  or  improve  customer  service,  call  the 
phone  number  below.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  our  free 
booklet  entitled  “101  Ways  To  Make  Or  Save  Money 
With  Your  Phone  System.  And,  of  course,  it’s  a  free  call. 

See,  we’re  already  saving  you  money. 


grow  ing  fast.  Rather  than  subject  this  influx  of  callers 
to  busy  signals  and  long  hold-times,  their  IT  department 


0/994 IIOLM 


A  Siemens  Company 

1-800-ROLM-123  ext.  CI04 


BOOK  EXCERPT 


Information 

Fertility 

Information  is  unique  as  a 
resource  because  of  its  ca¬ 
pacity  to  generate  itself.  It’s 
the  solar  energy  of  organiza¬ 
tion — inexhaustible,  with  new 
progeny  emerging  every  time  in¬ 
formation  meets  up  with  itself.  As 
long  as  there  are  senders  and  re¬ 
ceivers  linked  together  in  a  con¬ 
text,  fertility  abounds.  All  that  is 
needed  is  freedom  of  circulation  to 
guarantee  new  births.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  generator  of  information 
is  chaos,  where  so  much  spawning 


of  information  goes 
on  that  researchers 
feel  obliged  to  moni¬ 
tor  every  moment 
of  the  system’s  ac¬ 
tivity  lest  they  miss 
something. 

Of  course,  this  is 
exactly  what  we 
fear.  We  have  no 
desire  to  let  in¬ 
formation  roam 
about,  to  let  it  procreate  promiscu¬ 
ously  where  it  will,  to  create 
chaos.  Our  management  task  is  to 
enforce  control,  to  keep  informa¬ 
tion  contained,  to  pass  it  down  in 
such  a  way  that  no  procreation  oc¬ 
curs.  Information  chastity  belts  are 
a  central  management  function. 


The  last  thing  we 
need  is  information 
running  loose  in  our 
organizations.  And 
there  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  stern, 
puritanical  attitudes 
toward  information: 
Misplaced  information 
seems  to  have  created 
enough  horror  stories 
to  justify  our  frequent 
witch  hunts. 


From  Leadership  and  the  New 
Science:  Learning  about  Organi¬ 
zation  from  an  Orderly  Universe, 
by  Margaret  f.  Wheatley,  Berrett- 
Koehler  Publishers  (San  Francis¬ 
co),  1992,  $24.95. 


that  they  can  modify  it.  Some  of  them 
can’t;  some  of  them  are  just  bitterly 
disappointed  at  spending  $130  mil¬ 
lion  and  not  feeling  they  got  any¬ 
thing  useful.  But  I  would  say  that  if 
you’re  in  the  middle  of  a  reengi¬ 
neering  process,  you  need  to  look 
at  who  you’re  including  and  who 
you’re  excluding  and  to  move  the 
process  much  more  deeply  into  the 
organization  and  be  prepared  to  go 
with  recommendations  that  come 
out  of  a  much  broader  participative 
base.  We  need  to  ask:  Who  gets  to 
do  the  work?  And  who  gets  to  make 
the  decisions?  Most  reengineering 
efforts  start  with  teams  and  ex¬ 
perts,  but  the  rest  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  contributes  little.  Basically, 
they  wait  to  see  what’s  going  to  be 
imposed.  If  you’ve  got  17,000  em¬ 
ployees,  having  a  team  of  170  people 
is  no  big  deal. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  look 
more  closely  at  where  reengineering 
has  actually  worked.  The  people  I’ve 
talked  to,  no  matter  how  they  start¬ 
ed,  no  matter  what  model  they  had, 
gradually  got  into  a  much  more  in¬ 
clusive  process  where  more  and 
more  people  were  involved  with  the 
redesign,  not  just  trained  how  to 
work  in  this  new  organization.  The 
ones  I  know  about  that  have  suc¬ 


ceeded  have  had  a  much  more  inti¬ 
mate  involvement  of  many  more 
people  in  the  organization  trying  to 
figure  out  what  on  earth  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  become. 

;v  ^  1 

I  want  information 

technology  designers  to 
think  of  themselves  as 
purveyors  of  a  resource  that 
we  cannot  live  without.” 

♦ 

CIO:  And  how  can  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  help ? 

WHEATLEY:  I  want  IT  designers  to 
think  of  themselves  as  purveyors  of 
a  resource  that  we  cannot  live  with¬ 
out.  And  as  they  begin  to  reconsider 
information  access,  I  want  them  to 
think  of  themselves  as  creating 
products  for  the  masses.  As  IT  exec¬ 
utives  move  from  an  emphasis  on 
the  “T”  to  the  “I,”  what  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  come  up  against  are  their  as¬ 
sumptions  about  human  nature  and 


[their  companies’]  workforces  in 
particular.  How  smart  are  they?  How 
committed  are  they?  How  much  can 
they  be  trusted?  And  if  they’re  not 
willing  to  rethink  those  assump¬ 
tions,  then  their  response  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  antiquated. 

CIO:  Most  business  books  leap  right  to 
the  answers  while  Leadership  and 
the  New  Science  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  forcing  readers  to  rethink  the 
question — that  is,  “What  is  the  nature 
of  their  organizations?”  It’s  also  very 
personal — almost  revelatory — and 
somewhat  daunting  in  its  discussions 
of  natural  science.  Is  all  that  difficult 
for  businesspeople  to  accept? 

WHEATLEY:  Some  people  say  to  me, 
“You  make  my  head  hurt — and  I  love 
that  feeling.  I  haven’t  been  engaged 
in  just  thinking  in  a  while.”  Some 
people  find  that  it  reinforces  what 
they  have  been  feeling  but  didn’t  feel 
free  to  say  or  couldn’t  find  language 
to  express.  And  then  some  people 
think  it’s  a  pile  of  nonsense.  I’ve  got¬ 
ten  some  criticism  from  people  say¬ 
ing,  “I  just  cannot  understand  a  word 
of  this  book.”  And  I  think  that’s  fine. 
We’re  all  in  different  places,  but 
we’re  all  trying  to  make  sense  of  our 
world.  EEI 
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The  C-Level  Life  Preserver. 
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Jj  Special  Delivery  is  the  Chief  Executive  Officer’s  answer  to 
client/server  computing:  a  ready-to-use  bundle  of  proven  software, 
hardware,  implementation  and  support  delivered  by  leading  technology 
companies.  SAP.  Hewlett-Packard.  Informix.  Get  results  with 
Special  Delivery’s  low-risk,  high-return  client/server  solution  while 
your  competition  is  still  evaluating  its  options. 

Special  Delivery.  An  easier  way  to  beat  the  competition. 


j  An  offer  Chief  Financial  Officers  can’t  afford  to  miss: 

Special  Delivery  puts  the  right  software,  hardware  and 
support  together  to  save  you  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  evaluation  time  and  expense.  Our  30-day  trial 
offer  lets  you  see  the  bundled  client/server  benefits  at  your 
site.  And  if  you  like  what  you  see,  we'll  help  you  to  full  client/server 
production  in  another  120  days,  with  fixed-price  implementation  and 
migration  that  lets  you  avoid  costly  surprises. 

cial  Delivery.  A  smarter  way  to  keep  your  bottom  line  afloat. 


Special  Delivery  is  a  life  preserver  for  the  Chief  Information  Officer. 
We  put  it  all  together — proven  products  from  proven  partners. 
Integrated,  financial  client/server  software  from  SAP,  software  so  good 
that  more  than  1400  companies  use  it  worldwide.  Hewlett-Packard 
hardware  pre-configured  to  plug  and  play.  High  performance,  parallel, 
scalable  database  technology  from  Informix.  And  expert  support  to 
guide  you  through  implemention  to  full  client/server  production. 

ial  Delivery.  Easier,  smarter,  faster  client/server  computing. 


Large  scale,  mission-critical  client/server 
computing  your  stockholders  will  love. 


1  800205-1272 

U  INFORMIX" 
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Integrated  Software.  Worldwide. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Cautionary  Notes 


Lotus  Notes  is  on 
everyone’s  lips  and 
many  companies’  buy 
lists,  but  the  golden  rule 
of  IT  management  still 
prevails:  Look  carefully 
before  you  leap 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


In  the  16  months  or  so  since  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.  released 
version  3  of  its  Notes  groupware 
and  began  distributing  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  a  wider  array  of 
channels,  the  air  has  been  filled  with 
reports  of  happy  Notes  campers.  In 
the  trade  press,  at  industry  forums 
and  online,  company  after  company 
testifies  to  Notes’  powers  in  infor¬ 
mation  distribution,  workgroup  col¬ 
laboration  and  enterprise  communi¬ 
cation. 

But  as  more  organizations  explore 
Notes,  other  stories  have  begun  cir¬ 
culating  as  well.  Arthur  Andersen,  a 
large-scale  Notes  business  consul¬ 
tancy  and  a  worldwide  user  of  the 
product,  was  brought  to  its  knees 
when  an  administrator  unwittingly 
erased  the  company’s  central  Name 
and  Address  Book,  effectively  block¬ 
ing  all  employees  from  entering 
Notes.  A  major  banking  site  in  New 
York  was  rumored  to  be  considering 
scrapping  Notes  entirely  but  instead 
scaled  back  the  scope  of  its  Notes 
project  at  the  last  minute.  Online 
messages  in  various  Notes  forums 
carry  titles  such  as  “Consultant’s 


Dream  &  Administrator’s  Night¬ 
mare,”  and  at  LotusSphere  ’93,  the 
Lotus-sponsored  gathering  of  the 
Notes  faithful,  someone  raised  the 
specter  of  an  all-too-easy  way  for 
malicious  users  to  send  devastating 
mail  bombs  via  the  software. 

Is  this  the  beginning  of  a  bona  fide 
Notes  backlash?  Probably  not.  To  an 
unusual  degree,  Notes  customers 
are  a  loyal  group  that  remains  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  software’s  vision,  even 
when  the  reality  proves  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  they  anticipated.  However, 
IT  managers,  consultants  and  ana¬ 
lysts  agree:  The  stories  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  Lotus  Notes  isn’t  and 
probably  will  never  be  an  easy  buy. 
Companies  that  run  into  trouble  tend 
to  have  made  one  or  more  classic 
mistakes  during  the  evaluation  and 
startup  phases;  studying  those  stum¬ 
bles,  the  experts  say,  is  an  excellent 
way  for  those  considering  adopting 
Notes  to  ensure  that  their  own  roll¬ 
outs  run  more  smoothly. 

Mistake  1:  Buying  Notes  for  the 
wrong  reason — or  no  reason  at 
all.  Ironically,  the  benefit  managers 
most  often  cite  as  Notes’  crowning 
achievement — its  ability  to  effect 
sweeping  change  in  the  corporate  hi¬ 
erarchy — is  only  very  rarely  a  legiti¬ 
mate  reason  to  introduce  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  first  place.  Shoot  for  vague 
ideals  like  better  communication  or 
a  flattened  hierarchy,  and  you  run 
the  risk  of  underutilizing  Notes  and 
buying  what  one  consultant  calls 
“the  most  expensive  E-mail  system 
per  seat.” 

Says  John  Bartlett,  Notes  product 
manager  at  Lotus  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  “We  suggest  that  people  have 
an  identified  need  in  mind.  They 
need  to  identify  one  or  two  critical 
applications.”  Particularly  in  the 
planning  stages,  “it’s  a  mistake  to 
think  [of  Notes  as]  E-mail  with  some 
extra  stuff  thrown  in.”  The  most 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


XEROX 


Your  mailroom  may  not  be  as  great  as  you  think. 

By  outsourcing  to  Xerox  Business  Services,  you  can 
eliminate  the  routine  practice  of  paying  more  for 
postage  than  needed — cutting  costs  that  can  add  up  to 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  And  that’s  just  the  beginning. 

Would  you  believe  that  it’s  cheaper  to  mail  a  letter  3,000 
miles  than  to  get  it  from  your  mailroom  to  your  desk? 


knowledge  and  experience  of  The  Document  Company 
can  turn  things  around  dramatically... as  we’ve 
demonstrated  in  hundreds  of  mailrooms  across  the  country. 

No  one  knows  more  about  managing  documents — 
including  the  ones  that  you  mail  and  distribute.  That’s 
why  Xerox  Business  Services  is  the  world  leader  in 
document  management  outsourcing. 


Do  you  know  how  much  is  wasted  (and  it’s  not  just 
money)  by  the  long-outdated  processes  that  are  used  to 
deliver  company  mail? 


Do  you  realize  that  you  may  be  paying  up  to 
20%  more  than  necessary  for  postage,  package 
delivery  and  faxing? 

At  a  time  when  you’re  demanding  more  from 
every  part  of  your  organization,  why  is  your 
mailroom  under  delivering?  Our  Free  Mailroom 
Evaluation  will  tell  you.  And  show  you  how  the 


SEE  HOW 
MUCH  MORE 
YOUR  MAILROOM 
CAN  DELIVER 

-S2  XEROX 

BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


We’ll  provide  the  total  solution  you  need...  hard  ware, 
software,  people  and  processes.  And  the  assurance  of  our 
exclusive  Total  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 
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Call  us  at  1-800-TELL  XBS,  Ext.  346  for 
your  Free  Mailroom  Evaluation.  And  find 
out  how  much  you  can  gain  from  a  new 
perspective  on  mail  superiority. 


Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


©1994  by  Xerox  Corporation.  Xerox®,  and  The  Document  Company®  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


popular  applications  include  sales- 
force  automation,  customer  service 
and  product  development,  he  says. 

It’s  now  common  knowledge  that 
Notes  isn’t  the  best  choice  for  rela¬ 
tional-database  jobs,  number  crunch¬ 
ing  or  transaction-based  applications 
such  as  order  processing.  Rather, 
Notes  excels  when  used  to  collect, 
transport  and  disseminate  docu¬ 
ment-based  information,  especially 
when  you  need  to  include  remote 
workers  or  customers.  And  while  it 
was  originally  developed  primarily 
for  idea  exchange  and  workgroup 
collaboration,  some  sites  aren’t  us¬ 
ing  it  for  that  purpose.  “If  you’re  all 
sitting  in  the  same  office,  collabora¬ 
tion  is  still  happening  the  old  way — 
around  the  water  cooler,”  observes 
Sally  Blanning  Dejean,  a  partner  in 
the  Newton,  Mass.,  Notes  consul¬ 
tancy  Dejean  &  Clemens  and  editor 
of  The  Notes  Report,  a  Boston-based 
newsletter. 

Many  companies  use  the  group- 
ware  more  for  document-tracking 
types  of  applications.  “Some  of  the 
most  successful  apps  I’ve  seen  are 
workflow/routing  sorts  of  programs 
rather  than  a  collaboration  where 
you  post  and  respond  to  ideas,” 
Blanning  Dejean  says. 

Mistake  2:  Starting  too  big.. .or 
too  small.  Many  companies  ease  in¬ 
to  Notes  gradually  with  a  pilot  appli¬ 
cation  or  two,  but  experts  unani¬ 
mously  agree  that  they  should  never 
be  something  “light”  or  “fun.”  An 
interoffice  gossip  database  may 
demonstrate  how  discussions  oper¬ 
ate  in  Notes,  but  it  does  irreparable 
damage  by  sending  the  message  that 
Notes  is  nonessential.  Give  users  in¬ 
formation  they  can’t  get  anywhere 
else — information  that  they  must 
have  to  do  their  jobs — and  they’ll  be 
sold  on  Notes  from  the  outset. 

Beyond  that,  opinions  are  many  on 
how  to  manage  that  crucial  first  ap¬ 
plication.  Jeff  Held,  a  partner  in  the 
technology  services  practices  de¬ 
partment  at  Ernst  &  Young  in  New 
York,  suggests  bringing  in  users  by 
giving  them  something  “for  free”  to 
start  with — for  example,  publishing 
essential  information  in  a  database 
that  requires  no  input  from  view¬ 


ers — before  trying  more-complicat¬ 
ed  discussion  or  workflow  projects. 

Mark  Johnson,  CEO  of  MFJ  Inter¬ 
national,  a  New  York  Notes  consul¬ 
tancy,  agrees.  “We’ve  found  that  dis¬ 
cussion  databases  are  among  the 
worst  ways  to  start  using  Notes.” 


“T raining  is  the  best  place 
to  overbudget.  Budget  twice 
as  much  as  you  think  you’re 
going  to  need.” 

-Mark  Johnson 


The  best  first  application  should 
solve  a  problem  “that’s  been  nagging 
people  for  years,”  and  it  should  “give 
more  than  it  takes,”  he  advises. 

But  Ellen  Hongo,  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  service  technologies  at 
Gemini  Consulting  Inc.,  a  worldwide 
management  consulting  firm  based 
in  Morristown,  N.J.,  warns  that  com¬ 
panies  should  resist  the  urge  to  sug- 
arcoat  the  initial  Notes  application. 
Starting  off  too  slowly  may  wind  up 
selling  the  system  short,  she  says: 
“If  you  pick  an  easy  pilot,  you’re  in 
for  a  big  surprise  later.” 

Mistake  3:  Expecting  a  plug- 
and-play  environment.  Notes  new¬ 
comers  should  take  care  not  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  amount  of  work  it 
takes  to  get  it  up  and  running,  ex¬ 
perts  advise.  “Notes  runs  on  a  PC, 
so  people  assume  it’s  like  NetWare, 
but.. .it’s  not  something  that  runs  it¬ 
self,”  says  Ernst  &  Young’s  Held. 
“That’s  not  a  design  flaw;  Notes  is 
simply  a  very  complicated  program.” 

Like  many  other  large,  geographi¬ 
cally  dispersed  Notes  installations, 
Ernst  &  Young  found  that  one  key  to 
a  smooth-running  operation  is  to 
carefully  control  the  deployment  of 
Notes  servers.  The  firm’s  rule  of 
thumb:  Install  servers  only  in  loca¬ 
tions  where  an  administrator  can  be 
dedicated  to  overseeing  them.  That 
way,  you  minimize  the  downtime 
that  can  occur  should  a  critical  Notes 
application  fail. 


Opinion  is  divided  in  the  industry 
over  how  well  Notes  can  handle  a 
very  high  volume  of  users,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  use  the  system  si¬ 
multaneously.  Some  analysts,  such 
as  those  at  MFJ,  say  they’ve  experi¬ 
enced  no  performance  problems, 
even  with  very  large  systems;  oth¬ 
ers,  including  The  Notes  Report's 
Blanning  Dejean  and  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Held,  contend  that  Notes 
has  yet  to  prove  its  mettle  at  these 
volumes. 

Managers  and  analysts  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  hope  that  this  and  oth¬ 
er  administrative  issues  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  introduction  next 
year  of  a  public  Notes  network  ser¬ 
vice  from  AT&T.  Using  a  version  of 
the  software  that  is  currently  being 
reworked  by  Lotus,  this  network  will 
enable  large  organizations  to  out¬ 
source  some  or  all  of  their  Notes 
databases  to  AT&T,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  need  to  handle  the  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities  themselves. 
AT&T,  meanwhile,  will  maintain 
Unix  servers  and  very  high-speed 
dedicated  links  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance. 

In  the  meantime,  many  customers 
have  already  turned  to  third  parties 
for  help  in  another  area — program¬ 
ming.  The  consensus  on  the  applica¬ 
tion-development  tools  built  into  re¬ 
lease  3  is,  “Nice  try,  but  keep 
working  at  it.”  Specifically,  designers 
want  an  easier  way  to  extend  Notes 
on  the  front  end  with  customized  us¬ 
er  interfaces  and  on  the  back  end 
with  links  into  relational  databases 
and  other  legacy  systems. 

“From  the  user  standpoint,  Lotus 
Notes  is  a  superb  product,  but  from  a 
developer’s  standpoint,  the  macro 
language  is  difficult,”  says  George 
Hoffmann,  a  biodata  specialist  and 
software  developer  at  Sandoz  Agro 
Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  farm  chemi¬ 
cals  in  Des  Plaines,  Ill.  Hoffmann, 
like  a  growing  number  of  Notes  de¬ 
velopers,  champions  the  use  of  VB/ 
Link  for  Lotus  Notes  from  Brain¬ 
storm  Technologies  Inc.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  VB/Link  serves  as  a 
bridge  between  Notes  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Visual  Basic  programming 
language,  tapping  many  features 
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What's  the  Sound  of  a  Phone  Not  Ringing? 


TEXT  Our  F9600 
enables  multiple 
users  to  instantly 
exchange  documents, 
strategies  and  ideas 
without  sending 
faxes  or  trans¬ 
ferring  files. 


MAIL  The  Fujitsu 
Multimedia  Platform 
PBX  allows  you  to 
generate  and  trans¬ 
port  multiple  types 
of  messages  so  you 
can  manage  your 
mail,  not  just 
access  it. 


IMAGE  Is  there 
data-intensive 
information  you 
want  to  access  from 
across  the  country? 
Our  multimedia 
network  will  let  you 
quickly  retrieve 
it  from  another 
location,  regardless 
of  format. 


BROADBAND 

With  our  ATM 
backbone  for  your 
broadband  network, 
you’ll  be  able  to 
transfer  audio,  video 
and  data  applica¬ 
tions  at  multi- 
gigabit-per-second 
speeds. 


VIDEO  Our  new 
ViewNet  5  Series™ 
videoconferencing 
system  allows 
managers  to  huddle 
at  a  moment’s  notice, 
saving  thousands  on 
travel  and  loss-of- 
work-hour  costs. 


If  it’s  the  Fujitsu  F9600  Multimedia  Platform  PBX,  it’s  the  sound  of  digital  information  silently 
bit-streaming  its  way  to  desktops  around  the  country.  Our  F9600  Multimedia  Platform  PBX  can  transmit 
text,  voice  and  e-mail,  video,  graphics,  audio  —  the  works  —  to  anyone  you  select.  Anytime.  Anywhere. 
It’s  all  part  of  our  strategy  to  provide  your  enterprise  with  the  future  —  networks  that  enable  your 
people  to  share  all  kinds  of  information  to  get  more  work  done.  Intuitively,  instantly,  intelligently. 

For  a  White  Paper  on  the  “Future  of  Multimedia  in  the  Workplace,”  call  1-800-553-3263. 


FUJITSU 


COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  MICROELECTRONICS 


formerly  accessible  only  at  the  Notes 
application  programming  interface 
(API)  level  and  bringing  them  to  Vi¬ 
sual  Basic,  which  most  agree  is  much 
easier  to  use. 

Other  companies  have  turned  to 
products  such  as  Quality  Decision 
Management  Inc.’s  QAW  Business 
Builder,  which  adds  workflow  func¬ 
tionality  and  enhanced  mail  capabili¬ 
ties  to  Notes  databases  and  applica¬ 
tions. 

Lotus  itself  has  also  been  working 
on  the  problem — it  recently  re¬ 
leased  ViP,  its  long-awaited  Win¬ 
dows-based  application-development 
environment  for  Notes  and  other 
Lotus  applications.  The  toolkit  in¬ 
cludes  the  LotusScript  programming 
language,  data-access  tools  that  ex¬ 
tend  Notes  to  relational  databases 
and  other  data  repositories,  and  GUI 
development  tools  for  customers 
who  want  to  create  alternate  inter¬ 
faces  for  their  Notes  applications. 

Platform  independence  has  been 
one  of  Notes’  strongest  selling 
points  from  the  outset,  but  some 
clients — notably,  PC  clients — are 
decidedly  more  equal  than  others. 
“The  Macintosh  is  definitely  a  sec¬ 
ond  cousin;  Notes  is  a  Windows 
product  that  just  happens  to  run  on 
the  Mac,”  says  Gordon  Stone,  CIO 
at  Gemini  Consulting.  “There  are  no 
APIs,  no  background  replication;... as 
a  client,  it’s  a  minimal  client.”  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Gemini  has  800  consul¬ 
tants  running  Notes  on  Macintoshes 
worldwide  and  remains  committed 
to  the  product,  even  though  Macin¬ 
tosh  improvements  aren’t  expected 
before  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Most  Notes  customers  take  an 
equally  philosophical  approach  to  the 
software’s  technical  complexity. 
CACI,  an  Arlington,  Va.,  technology 
systems  integrator,  maintains  a  com¬ 
plicated,  multiplatform  networked 
environment,  supplements  Notes’ 
capabilities  with  QAW  Business 
Builder  and  is  considering  ViP.  But 
despite  all  this,  “the  thing  that’s 
been... remarkable  is  that  Notes  can 
handle  the  diversity  at  all,”  says 
Steve  Hunt,  vice  president  for  ad¬ 
vanced  technology.  “This  isn’t  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  saying  ‘plug  it  in’  and  up  it 


goes.  You  need  to  be  knowledgeable 
of  the  magnitude  of  what  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  do.” 

Mistake  4:  Ignoring  the  people 
issues.  With  so  much  energy  devot¬ 
ed  to  setup  and  administration,  it’s 
easy  for  IT  managers  to  forget  why 
they  invested  in  Notes  in  the  first 
place — their  users.  No.  1  on  ex¬ 
perts’  lists  of  musts:  training,  and 
lots  of  it. 

“Most  companies  with  a  technolo¬ 
gy  department  have  plenty  of  brain¬ 
power  [to  tackle]  administration  is- 


“Be  prepared  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  demand.” 

—John  Gustafson 


sues;  it  falls  apart  when  users  don’t 
accept  the  system,”  observes  MFJ’s 
Johnson.  It’s  up  to  management  to 
ensure  that  users  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  Windows,  Notes  and  the  firm’s 
specific  Notes  applications — even  if 
that  means  instigating  a  three-tiered 
training  system,  he  says.  “Training  is 
the  best  place  to  overbudget.  Budget 
twice  as  much  as  you  think  you’re 
going  to  need.” 

That  requires  convincing  upper 
management  that  the  training  is  nec¬ 
essary.  “MIS  managers  know  that 
products  need  support,  but  Lotus 
Notes  is  being  sold  to  managers  in 
other  areas,”  says  Sandoz  Agro’s 
Hoffmann. 

Once  a  pilot  application  is  up  and 
running,  managers  should  strive  to 
strike  a  balance  between  giving  end 
users  the  freedom  to  explore  and 
maintaining  some  level  of  control  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  unneces¬ 
sary  or  redundant  databases.  “People 
are  going  to  want  to  customize  their 
own  information;  you  have  to  expect 
that,”  says  Patrick  Joyce,  consulting 
Notes  administrator  for  a  major  East 
Coast  utility  and  vice  president  at 
Team  Technologies  Inc.,  a  Cary, 
N.C.,  Notes  consultancy.  Joyce  and 
other  managers  suggest  that  compa¬ 
nies  establish  and  distribute  applica¬ 


tion-development  standards  for 
Notes  databases  to  encourage  com¬ 
panywide  consistency. 

Finally,  in  its  most  visionary  incar¬ 
nations,  Notes  can  have  a  sweeping, 
democratizing  effect  on  companies 
and  may  stir  up  office  politics.  “The 
minute  you  start  flattening  the  organ¬ 
ization,  you’re  changing  the  political 
nature  of  the  institution,”  says  Scott 
McCready,  a  principal  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  market  researcher  IDC/ 
Avante  (which  is  owned  by  the  same 
company  as  CIO).  “Often  the  people 
who  have  the  most  invested  in  the 
status  quo  are  senior  management.” 
McCready’s  solution:  “Sell  senior 
management  first.” 

Mistake  5:  Underplanning  for 
success.  The  corporate  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  a  successful  Notes  rollout 
can  be  traumatic.  Companies  that 
have  done  their  homework  will  have 
created  truly  mission-critical  appli¬ 
cations,  but  success  leaves  them 
that  much  more  vulnerable  to  sys¬ 
tem  crashes  and  other  unexpected 
downtime.  Support  and  training  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  overwhelmed,  users 
who  haven’t  yet  been  given  Notes 
may  be  suffering  from  technology 
envy,  and  unchecked  experimenta¬ 
tion  can  spin  out  of  control. 

“Be  prepared  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  demand,”  advises  John  Gust¬ 
afson,  manager  of  Lotus  Notes  sup¬ 
port  for  3M  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  “We 
were  aware  of  [Notes’]  limitations 
and  shortcomings,  but  we  were 
quite  surprised  at  how  many  things 
people  were  willing  to  overlook  to 
get  at  [its]  flexibility.”  Gustafson’s 
message  to  other  managers:  “It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  take  some  human  resources  to 
oversee  all  of  these  things.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  either  redeploy  resources  or 
hire  them  to  get  Notes  up  and  run¬ 
ning.” 

Is  the  overall  process  worth  the 
work?  CACI’s  Hunt  sums  up  the 
feelings  of  many  other  IT  managers. 
“ROI  on  Notes  has  been  greater  than 
we  expected.  It  wasn’t  without  chal¬ 
lenges,  but  if  it  were,  it  wouldn’t  be 
any  fun.”  EE] 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Beverly,  Mass. 
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YOUR  FREE  PASS 


The  most  important  new 
event  in  networking 
history  is  coming  to 
Atlanta.  And  you  get 
in  free!  ^  _  _  ( 

As  LAN,  WAN  and  C°H  R 
telecommunications  converge  into 
a  single  all-encompassing  environ¬ 
ment,  business  has  needed 
one  forum  that  mirrors  all  these 
changes.  A  summit  for  network  and 
computing  professionals. That’s 
NetWorld+Interop  94. 

The  Summit  brings  together 
the  two  biggest  names  in  network¬ 
ing  events.  NetWorld,  the  hallmark 
of  the  desktop  LAN  community. 

And  Interop,  the  proving  ground  of 
interoperability  for  the  WAN  and 
telecom  worlds. 

Is  The  Summit  a  vital  business 
tool!  Just  ask  the  more  than  60,000 
networking  professionals  who 
attended  the  premiere  NetWorld+ 
Interop  this  May  in  Las  Vegas. 


Over  500  Top  Networking 
Exhibitors! 


Summit  exhibitors  include  every 
major  player  in  the  business.  The  big 
names  and  the  hot  up-and-comers. 
Networking  companies.  Telecom¬ 
munications  companies.  Computer 
companies.  Nowhere  else  will  you 
have  such  access  to  the  latest  net¬ 
working  technology,  real-world 
demonstrations  and  new  product 
announcements.  Nowhere  else  will 
you  find  the  product  solutions  you 
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■  _  0  ^  m 1  —  —  how  it’s  run.  See  the  amazing  pos- 


need  and  the  people  you  need  to 
talk  to,  all  in  one  place. 


Prove  It  Works 
On  The  InteropNet. 


Over  $8  million  were  spent,  130 
miles  of  cable  laid  and  thousands 
of  manhours  invested  to  connect 


all  vendors  on  the  floor  through 
the  most  diverse,  multi-protocol 
network  on  earth:  the  InteropNet 
There  isn’t  a  more  practical  way 
to  see  how  well  today’s  latest 
products  will  meet  your  real-world 
needs. 

Better  yet  you  can  tour  the 
InteropNet  free.  Take  a  guided 
tour.  See  how  we  set  it  up.  See 


Everything  You  Need  To  Know  Is  Free! 


Your  complimentary  94  ExhibitsPlus™  VIP  Pass  (See  details  below) 
is  the  ticket  to  a  world  of  high-level  network  learning  opportunities: 

Free  Admission  to  all  exhibition  events  Sept.  12-14. 

Free  Unlimited  access  to  the  industry’s  leading  technology  vendors. 

Free  Demos  of  the  hot,  emerging  technologies  in  real-time-including 
the  latest  in  ATM,  APPN,  wireless/ mobile  computing,  fast  Ethernet, 
multimedia  and  client-server. 

Free  Tours  of  the  largest  network  proving  ground  on  earth:  InteropNet™ 

Free  Network  design  assistance  at  our  Configuration  Clinic!" 

Free  Access  to  the  global  Internet  at  our  Application  Cluster  Systems. 

Free  Access  to  global  E-Mail  at  WordPerfect’s  Messaging  Center. 

Free  Problem  solving  via  TSAnet  right  on  the  exhibition  floor. 

Free  Access  to  the  Reseller  Integration  Lab  sponsored  by  Tech  Data. 

Free  Instruction  on  LAN/WAN  networking  fundamentals. 

Free  Training  at  the  NPA  Labs,  formerly  CNEPA  Labs. 

Free  Entry  to  Start-Up  City™ to  see  the  newest,  emerging  companies. 

Free  Entry  to  all  informal,  evening  Birds-Of-A-Feather  sessions. 

Free  Entry  to  all  Product  Presentation  Theatres!" 

Free  Attendance  to  all  Keynote  Addresses.  And  much  more! 


sibilities  for  your  own  business. 
This  opportunity  is  itself  worth 
the  trip  to  Atlanta.  Yet,  it’s  only 
one  of  many  unique  areas  on  the 
Expo  floor  where  you  can  see 
real-world  demonstrations  of  the 
latest  technology  in  use. 


Attend  Free!  Pre-register 
Now  And  Save  $50. 


For  details  on  how  to  attend  free, 
call  1-800-338-6638,  Ext.  1300. 
Outside  the  U.S.,  call  415-578-6900, 
or  contact  us  over  the  Internet  via 
our  gopher  server  at  programs. 
zdexpos.com.  or  our  URL  for 
World  Wide  Web  is  http:// 
programs.zdexpos.com. 


NetWorld+Interop  94  is  produced  by  Ziff-Davis  Exposition  and  Conference  Company. 
l.L.C.  (ZD  Expos).  Interop  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Configuration  Clinic.  Internet 
Showcase,  InteropNET  and  Solutions  Showcase  are  trademarks  of  ZD  Expos. 

NetWorld  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Novell,  Inc.  ©1994  ZD  Expos.  303  Vintage 
Park,  Foster  City,  CA  94404.  415-578-6900  Fax  415-525-0199 


Shipping  Out 


Sales  of  the  21st  Century 


Suppliers  to  many  types  of  companies  are  being  pressed  to  improve  their  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  A  new  distribution-management  system  from  Avery  Dennison’s  Soabar  Systems 
Division  enables  suppliers  to  comply  with  retailers’  shipment  requirements,  thereby 
reducing  the  time — and  labor — it  takes  to  get  merchandise  to  retailers.  The  system, 
which  is  customized  to 


meet  particular  compa¬ 
nies’  needs,  consists  of 
Manhattan  Associates’ 

PkMS  software  and  Den¬ 
nison’s  hardware,  labels 
and  support  services. 

Used  at  the  supplier’s 
plant,  the  software  tracks 
orders  throughout  the 
warehouse  and  priori¬ 
tizes  shipping  based  on 
retailer  name,  date  or 
style  number.  The  sys¬ 
tem  creates  advanced 
shipping  notices,  which 
are  sent  electronically 
to  retailers,  giving  them 
such  information  as  car¬ 
ton  numbers  and  their  contents  and  ship  date.  When  orders  are  ready  to  be  filled,  order 
pickers  refer  to  the  system  to  learn  which  merchandise  to  pack  and  where  to  locate  it. 
Compliance  labels,  customized  to  a  retailer’s  specifications,  are  then  printed  on  Soabar’s 
thermal-transfer  label  printers.  When  the  merchandise  arrives  at  the  retailer,  receivers 
then  scan  the  bar-coded  labels  for  content  information. 

Because  the  distribution  system  contains  the  ship-to  addresses  for  all  of  a  company’s 
customers,  as  well  as  United  Parcel  Service  and  Roadway  Package  Service  rate  tables,  it  au¬ 
tomatically  creates  shipping  documents.  For  pricing  information,  call  Soabar  at  215  725-4700. 


Remote  Possibilities 


There’s  little  doubt  that  telecommuting 
is  on  the  rise,  but  the  prospect  of  mak¬ 
ing  it — or  any  other  type  of  remote  ac¬ 
cess — work  for  more  than  just  a  handful  of 
users  can  be  enough  to  boost  the  blood 
pressure  of  even  the  most  experienced  net¬ 
work  administrator.  Everyware  900,  an  on- 
demand  access  server  from  Combinet  Inc., 
is  designed  to  help. 

Everyware  900  provides  high-speed  dial- 
in  access  to  an  enterprise  LAN  for  up  to 
1,000  users  at  remote  sites.  Using  ISDN- 
Primary  Rate  Interface  telephone  lines,  it 
gives  users  full  remote  access  to  network 
resources,  allowing  them  to  run  data-inten- 
sive  applications  including  graphics,  medi¬ 
cal  imaging,  CAD/CAM  and  multimedia,  for 
example,  remotely.  Network  managers, 
meanwhile,  gain  flexibility  and  control  to 
manage  access  efficiently;  the  product  sup¬ 


ports  advanced  bridging  and  Internet  Pro¬ 
tocol  routing,  centralized  administration, 
extensive  security,  4-to-l  data  compres¬ 
sion,  SNMP  remote  management  and  mul¬ 
tilink  protocol  support.  Companies  that 
have  very  large  demand  for  access — with 
thousands  of  remote  users — can  combine 
multiple  access  servers  in  modular  fashion 
to  accommodate  that  demand.  The  access 
server  provides  such  security  features  as 
caller  authentication  for  up  to  5,000  ad¬ 
dresses  as  well  as  automatic  call-back  for 
1,000  remote  sites. 

Priced  at  $4,990 — much  less  than  cur¬ 
rent  alternatives,  the  company  claims — the 
Everyware  900  access  server  supports  all 
leading  network  operating  systems  and 
works  with  all  leading  desktop  systems.  It 
is  slated  to  be  available  this  month.  For 
more  information,  call  800  967-6651. 


If  the  demise  of  the  Sears  catalog 
marked  the  end  of  one  era,  the 
introduction  of  electronic  shop¬ 
ping  marks  the  birth  of  another. 
One  eager  midwife  to  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  is  MediaShare  Corp.,  of 
Carlsbad,  Calif.,  which  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  product  that  automates 
the  process  of  creating  custom- 
built  multimedia  catalogs  for  orga¬ 
nizations’  sales  forces. 

The  company  provides  all  the 
software  and  services  necessary  to 
create  what  it  calls  PBCatalogs, 
which  can  be  tailored  to  fit  customer 
requirements.  A  catalog  might  in¬ 
corporate  the  look  and  feel  of  a 
video  game,  for  example,  or  the 
more-functional  appearance  of  prod¬ 
uct  spec  sheets.  Information  is  for¬ 
matted  and  stored  in  an  object-ori¬ 
ented  database  known  as  the 
ProductBase,  allowing  customers  to 
change  their  catalogs’  appearance 
easily  over  time.  Users  can  store 
their  data  in  the  ProductBase  and 
update  it  as  they  wish. 

Users  can  either  browse  though 
the  catalog  or  jump  directly  to  a 
specific  product  using  a  text  search. 
They  can  also  add  their  own  anno¬ 
tations  in  pop-up  windows  or  copy 
information  for  use  in  other  appli¬ 
cations.  Salespeople  can  set  “elec¬ 
tronic  bookmarks”  to  flag  items  they 
think  might  be  of  interest  to  partic¬ 
ular  customers.  In  addition,  PBCat- 
alog’s  hypertext  links  to  related  in¬ 
formation  and  products  encourage 
cross-selling  and  up-selling. 

Catalogs  can  be  created  in  any 
storage  medium  that  is  compatible 
with  386  or  486  PCs  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows.  An  onscreen  or¬ 
der  form  enables  users  to  evaluate 
different  product  selections  or  sales 
representatives  to  place  an  order 
for  a  client. 

In  addition  to  PBCatalog,  Media- 
Share  is  developing  a  family  of  scal¬ 
able  multimedia  products,  including 
presentation  builders,  presentation 
players  and  proposal  generators. 
For  pricing  and  other  information, 
call  619  931-7171. 
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What  you  need  is  Enterprise 
Object  Architecture™  (EOA). 
The  only  object-oriented  strategy 
that  lets  you  migrate  to 
client/server  computing  while 
fully  leveraging  your  investment 
in  existing  people,  tools  and 
methodologies. 

SUCCESSFULLY  MIGRATE  AT 

YOUR  OWN  PACE. 


into  your  corporate  goals  and  cul¬ 
ture.  Our  world-class  EOA  experts 
will  provide  as  much  —  or  as  little  — 
analysis,  design,  planning,  consult¬ 
ing  and  training  as  your  unique  sit¬ 
uation  requires.  It’s  a  partnership 
that  can  take  your  enterprise  into 
the  next  century.  And  it’s  already 
working  at  major  service  and 
manufacturing  companies. 


Developed  by  Digitalk,  the 
company  that  brought 
Smalltalk/V®  and  PARTS®  to  the 
Fortune  500,  Enterprise  Object 
Architecture  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  distributed  compo¬ 
nent  strategy.  But  EOA’s 
most  important  component  is 
people.  Yours  and  ours. 

Your  people  will  provide  insight 


A  FORTUNE  500  STRATEGY. 

Took  may  put  out  fires  and  pro¬ 
vide  short-term  savings,  but  they 
won  t  solve  die  long-term  issues  of 
enterprise-scale  development, 
data  access  and  distribution 


of  business  logic. 


But  with  Digitalk  s 
Enterprise  Object  Architecture, 
bund  reds  of  companies  —  including 


Fortune  500  corporations  —  are 
addressing  critical  client/server 
issues  with  their  own  legacy 
systems  and  people.  The  result  is 
a  tremendous  savings  in  time, 
money  and  human  resources. 

CALL  FOR  OUR  FREE  EOA 

WHITE  PAPER. 

Don’t  wait  for  your 
client/server  project  to  stall.  And 
don’t  reach  for  another  develop¬ 
ment  tool.  Our  comprehensive 
strategy  for  migrating  to 
client/server  computing  is  in  our 
Enterprise  Object  Architecture 
White  Paper. 

Call  1-800-531-2344  x  831 
now  to  request  yours.  Because  you 
don’t  need  anodier  tool.  You  need 
a  strategy  that  works. 
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You’ve  upgraded  just  about 
everything  else.  Now  make  those 
technology  investments  really  pay 
off  by  upgrading 
your  people  with  the 
right  training.  All  it 
takes  is  a  call  to 
ExecuTrain,  the  com 
puter  training  leader. 

While  millions 
are  spent  each  year 
on  technology  in  the 
quest  for  productivi¬ 


lndependent  studies 
of  ExecuTrain  clients 
show  one  day  of 
training  can  improve 
productivity  30%. 


ty,  training  is  surfacing  as  the 
missing  link  to  achieving  greater 


productivity  and  ROI.  In  fact, 
when  an  independently  conducted 
study  asked  business  decision 
makers  about  ways  to  increase 
productivity,  more  than  60%  rated 
training  as  more  important  than 
business  process  redesign,  net¬ 
working,  more  powerful  hardware 
and  friendlier  software. 

Just  one  day  of  ExecuTrain 
training  can  increase  user  pro¬ 
ductivity  30%  or  more.  And  our 
unique,  easy-to-understand  course¬ 
ware  and  outstanding  instructors 
make  it  easy  to  pick  up  new 


computer  concepts.  Best  of  all, 
ExecuTrain  offers  free,  unlimited 
telephone  support,  more  than 
90  locations  worldwide,  and  a 
money-back  guarantee. 

So  make  sure  you  upgrade  the 
“software”  that  can  make  the 
biggest  difference  in  your  produc¬ 
tivity.  Call  ExecuTrain  today  to 
Upgrade  Your  People. 

©ExecuTrain. 

The  Computer  Training  Leader 

1-800-535-9479 


©1994  ExecuTrain  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  ExecuTrain  and  the  ExecuTrain  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  ExecuTrain  Corporation. 


WORKING  SMART 


Closing  Encounters 


Monthly  financial  closes  were 
a  protracted  nightmare  at  this 
wireless-communications 
company.  Consolidating  the 
reporting  function  and 
standardizing  processes 
among  divisions  has  turned 
that  around. 

For  companies  with  various 
lines  of  business,  operations 
such  as  product  development 
and  customer  service  are 
usually  better  left  to  the 
business  units.  Some  func¬ 
tions,  however,  are  more  effi¬ 
ciently  run  through  a  central 
system.  AirTouch  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  a  wireless-com¬ 
munications  firm  spun  off  in  April 
from  telecommunications  giant  Pacif¬ 
ic  Telesis  Corp.,  is  putting  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  on  a  financial  reengi¬ 
neering  project  that  has  standardized 
11  sets  of  books  into  four  processes 
and  opened  the  financial  system  for 
use  by  other  departments. 

Previously,  the  San  Francisco 
company  hammered  out  its  monthly 
financial  reports  based  on  a  slew  of 
disparate  ledgers  and  accounting 
systems.  Getting  the  10  business 
units  (which  offer  cellular,  paging 
and  vehicle-locater  systems  and 
services)  to  report  numbers  in  a 
uniform  manner  was  difficult,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Director  of  Information 
Systems  Mike  Sorensen,  and  it  took 
nine  days  to  close  the  books. 

So  in  June  1991,  Sorensen’s 
group,  working  with  the  corporate 
accounting  department  and  Ander¬ 
sen  Business  Services  Consulting, 
began  examining  the  disparate 
LANs,  databases  and  accounting 
packages  then  in  use.  The  project 
team  met  weekly  for  two-hour  joint- 
application-design  sessions.  IS 


drove  the  project;  accounting  had 
the  right  of  final  thumbs-up  or 
thumbs-down  during  development. 

Getting  the  busy  accountants  to 
participate  wasn’t  always  easy.  “The 
accounting  people  wanted  the  new 
system,  but  they  worked  10  hours  a 
day,  and  putting  in  a  new  system  is 
another  full-time  job,”  Sorensen 
says.  Offering  free  lunch  helped. 

The  team  members  decided  to 
consolidate  the  financial-reporting 
function.  Now  the  business  units 
roll  up  their  data  and  send  it  to  cor¬ 
porate,  where  it  is  consolidated 
using  Coda  Inc.’s  VMS  Integrated 
Accounting  System  (IAS)  running 
on  a  Digital  VAX  over  a  Novell  Net¬ 
Ware  LAN.  The  system  maintains 
150  general  ledgers,  60  of  which  are 
in  foreign  currencies.  About  150 
users  (most  of  whom  are  outside 
the  financial  department)  now  have 
access  to  all  corporate  financial 
data.  The  level  of  access  is  based 
on  users’  security  profiles. 

To  produce  a  consistent  financial 
structure,  Sorensen’s  group  created 
a  uniform  chart  of 
accounts.  The  team 
standardized  each 
division  on  four 
uniform  processes: 
accounts  payable 
and  receivable, 
fixed  assets,  billing/ 
cost  recovery  and 
purchasing.  Al¬ 
though  divisions 
still  report  their  fi¬ 
nancials  separately, 
they  do  so  in  the 
same  manner. 

Sorensen  says 
the  system  has 
paid  dividends  in 
shorter  closing 
times,  reduced 
training  costs  and 
static  head  count  in 
the  accounting  de¬ 
partment.  “Previ¬ 


ously,  closing  the  monthly  books 
took  about  nine  days. . . ,  and  the  ac¬ 
counting  staff  had  to  work  week¬ 
ends  to  make  that  happen,”  he  says. 
Corporate  accounting  now  closes  its 
books  in  two  to  three  days,  the  cel¬ 
lular  group  in  four  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  group  in  six. 

Although  the  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  at  headquarters  has  increased 
fourfold  since  1991,  the  accounting 
staff  has  remained  relatively  static. 
That  is  partly  the  result  of  giving 
access  to  financial  data  to  about  120 
users  outside  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment.  Business-unit  employees 
can  check  on  expenses  or  whether  a 
certain  vendor  has  been  paid,  for 
instance — information  they  other¬ 
wise  would  have  had  to  request 
from  accounting. 

Sorensen  is  currently  installing 
IMRS’s  Hyperion  software  for  on¬ 
line,  real-time  reporting  and  analy¬ 
sis.  Lotus  Notes  will  be  used  as  a 
front  end  to  several  modules. 

As  AirTouch  moves  away  from  its 
telecommunications  parent  and  into 
the  intense  competition  of  a  deregu¬ 
lated  industry,  Sorensen  says  the 
company’s  tightly  knit  financial  pro¬ 
cess  gives  it  an  edge.  “We  can  pro¬ 
vide  financial  information  on  a  quick¬ 
er  basis,”  he  says,  “so  we  can  be 
more  competitive  in  our  market.” 

-Carol  Hildebrand 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  AirTouch  Communications  Inc. 

( formerly  PacTel),  San  Francisco 

Application:  Consolidated  accounting  system 

Technologies:  Coda  Inc.’s  IAS  client/server  financial 
system  running  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
over  a  Novell  Inc.  NetWare  LAN;  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  s  Notes  will  serve  as  a  front  end  to  select  Coda 
applications;  currently  installing  IMRS’s  Hyperion 
reporting  and  analysis  software 

Scope:  Nearly  150  users,  including  the  approximately 
25-member  accounting  staff 

Sponsors:  Mohan  Gyani,  vice  president  of  finance  and 
t  reasurer ;  Mike  Sorensen  ,  director  of  IS 

Objective:  To  consolidate  disparate  independent 
accounting  functions  into  one  standard  online  process 

Payoff:  Closing  time  reduced  by  several  days; 
accountants’  workload  eased,  enabling  the  company  to 
keep  head  count  static;  training  costs  reduced 
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Change.  Make  It  Your 
Global  Advantage. 


Rightsizing,  Reengineering,  Globalization. 
Manage  change  to  your  advantage, 

OR  IT  WILL  MANAGE  YOU. 


Marcam  offers  industry-focused  applications  that  fit 
your  enterprise.  A  technology  strategy  that  delivers 
choice  while  minimizing  risk.  Experienced  support 
services  in  more  than  60  countries  around  the 
world.  The  vision,  resources  and  commitment  to 
partnership  to  help  you  turn  opportunity  into 
advantage.  Today  and  Tomorrow. 


Change  takes  on  a  world  of  new  meaning 
with  Marcam. 

j 


Marcam 


North  America  Telephone:  (i)  800  9 MARCAM  •  Europe,  Middle  East,  Africa  Telephone:  (33)  1  4125-3370  •  Asia  Pacific  Telephone:  (65)  221-6788  •  Latin  America  Telephone  (1)  404  705-3108 


What’s  the  most  widely  used  language 
in  the  world  of  business  today? 


Guess  again —  It’s  COBOL 

Just  look  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
world’s  leading  corporations  and  you’ll 
see  it:  thousands  of  programmers  and 
billions  of  lines  of  COBOL  code.  Why? 
Because  if  you’re  serious  about  business 
application  development  and  maintenance, 
there’s  really  no  other  choice. 

COBOL  set  the  business  programming 
language  standard  over  30  years  ago. 


Micro  Focus  built  on  that  heritage  and 
brought  COBOL  to  the  workstation. 
Today,  COBOL  is  more  powerful,  flexi¬ 
ble  and  productive  than  ever.  It’s  graphi¬ 
cal.  It’s  RDBMS  savvy  and  includes 
developer  toolkits  that  bring  all  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  a  4GL  without  the  risks. 

It’s  also  the  most  “open”  system  in  the 
industry:  Applications  written  in  Micro 
Focus  COBOL  are  portable  across  PCs, 


midrange  and  host-based  systems. 

And  the  best  part?  Your  programmers 
already  know  how  to  use  it. 

If  you  haven’t  looked  at  COBOL 
lately,  you  haven't  really  seen  COBOL. 
To  find  out  what  you're  missing,  call 
800-MF-COBOL,  ask  for  a  copy  of 
our  white  paper;  “COBOL  in  the  ‘90s” 
and  you’ll  see  that  we’re  speaking 
your  language. 


MICRO  FOCUS 


